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REVIEWS 





The Maidof Elvar ; a Poem, in twelve parts. 
By Allan Cunningham. London, 1832. 
Moxon. 


Ir we are a trifle more enthusiastic in com- 
critical dignity, our apology is soon made. 


We have known the poet long enough to 
love the man; the open-hearted sociality of 


evening hours have, with us, mellowed off 


into the sober earnestness of friendship ; 
and if there be truth in the received opinion, 
that deep thoughts are but deep feelings, the 
cold judgment that knows no difference, is not 
worth a rush. The public have little to fear 


from these errant passions—they are “ skyey | 


influences,” that visit us but as the sweet 
southern air comes to our chilly island, at 
wide intervals, making memorable and glad 
holidays—they are not trade-winds that blow 
everlastingly. 

Besides—with all becoming consciousness 
of our present relative position in the world 
of letters—we look on Allan Cunningham as 
a sort of pet protégé. It is twenty years 
since, rummaging the then obscure shelves 
of the worthy Mr. Bohn—no offence to 
the wealthy bibliopole in Henrietta Street 
—we chanced to light on a volume of Niths- 
dale and Galloway Songs. Young enough 
to be enthusiasts, we bought all the copies—a 
trade “ remainder,” as experience would say; 
—distributed them among good men and 
trwe—and, having some knowledge of Mr. 
John Scott, then editor of the Champion, 
volunteered in his paper two long, laboured, 
and, as Dominie Sampson, we fear, might 
add, “ prodigious” articles, on the discovered 
treasure. What effect our critical opinion 
had on the world’s judgment, it is not in the 
modesty of our nature to insinuate—certain 
however it is, that after our purchase of all 
remaining copies, the work became scarce— 
Allan Cunningham became known—and the 
author of ‘ Waverley’ gave immortal praise to 
his lyrics. 

Under these circumstances, we have the 
self-complacency of human nature to justify 
our receiving, with the welcoming hands of 
old friendship, ‘The Maid of Elvar;’ and 
years of experience have added little to our 
judgment if the world do not sympathize 
with us. 

‘The Maid of Elvar’ must be considered as 
a national poem—it may not unfairly be 
described as a rustic epic: the dramatis 
persone are the inhabitants of the pastoral 
districts of Scotland; the language is the 
language of the people, varied oniy accord- 
Ing to their rank and education; and the 
tastes, habits, manners, are all local. There 
can be little doubt, that, in many of the fine 
natural descriptions with which the poem 
abounds, the poet is but pouring out the full- 


| 
' 


ness of his recollection, and recording the | 


deep sympathies of his young heart. 
tain and valley, “the vaulting sea” and 
the sleepy sedgy brook—the song of birds, 
the melody of flowing waters—the sport- 
ing of the May-fly, and the leaping of the 





; Set | mottled par—the humming of the moss- 
mendation of this poem than becomes our | 


bee—and 


The crystal tarn, where herons droop their bills— 
The mute unchanging glory of the eternal hills 


a line worthy of Shakspeare—are here dis- 


| coursed of by one who has communed with 
| the elements, and whose cheek the sun has 





embrowned. Therefore it is, that all natural 
things come upon us in this poem with the 
freshness of nature itself: here the grey 
morning and the dewy eve seem to close in 


a natural day; spring is the harbinger of 


summer, and we see autumn gather up its full 
sheaves and ripened fruits, as if we were 
home-dwellers amidst the rural life of Dal- 
gonar. Here is an autumn morning :— 


Day dawned. The laverock from his wing the showers 
Shook ‘neath the day-star as he warbled forth ; 
Flocks shone with dew; the small birds from the 
bowers 
Sent joyous carollings o’er,the brightening earth ; 
Flocks rose, and lowing, joined the general mirth ; 
Tower-top and tree to kindle had begun ; 
The cottage smoke went streaming to the north; 
To harvest horns rung vale and upland dun, 
And forth young Sybil came, and rose the spotless sun. 
. *. . . 
And fair, O vale! thou didst to Sybil look, 
What time the west wind wafted from afar 
The shepherd’s song, and from the rustling stook 
The farm-lad whistling filled his tumbler car ; 
Flies swarmed —among them leaped the mottled par, 
The sun dried up the dew, and loud and clear 
Horns rung on Campel and horns rung on Scaur; 
Men stooped them to their tasks, and far and near 
Hands moved, and sickles shone beneath the ripened 
ear. 


Hall looked o’er hall, and cot o’er cot arose ; 
Hill towered o’er hill, green brae succeeded brae ; 
Wood waved o’er wood, and white as winter snows 
On knolls around the shepherd's hirsels lay. 
The village smoke curled in long wreaths away, 
The scvnt of herbs and flowers filled all the breeze ; 
The black cocks crowed upon the mountains gray, 
The flocks came lowing forth to lawns and leas, 

And tongues of busy bairns hummed thick as swarming 

bees. 


And now evening comes upon us— 
The suo 
Behind the mountain’s summit slowly sank : 
Crows came in clouds down from the moorlands dun, 
And darkened all the pine-trees, rank on rank ; 
The homeward wilch-cows at the fountains drank ; 
Swains dropt the sickle, hinds unloosed the car— 
‘The twin hares sported on the clover-bank, 
And with the shepherd o’er the upland far, 
Came out the round pale moon, and star succeeding 
star. 
Star followed star, though yet day’s golden light 
Upon the hills and headlands faintly stream’d ; 
To their own pine the twin doves took their flight ; 
From crag and cliff the clamorous sea-mews screaw'd ; 
In glade and glen the cottage windows gleam’d; 
Larks left the clouds, for flight the grey ow! sat ; 
The founts and lakes up silver radiance stream’d ; 
Winging his twilight journey, hummed the gnat— 
The drowsy beetle droned, and skimmed the wavering: 
bat. 
Again— 
Nigh the hill the sun’s bright border came, 
And poured its fire slaunt on the summit green ; 
On every field were busy labourers seen,— 
On every road there rolled the tumbler-car ; 


Moun- | 





Whips smacked, steeds snorted, fast the pitchforks 
sheen 

Moved, and the corn ricks, neath the twilight star, 

Rose fast, and harvest-horns rung o’er the hills afar. 


Sweet was such sound to those who toiled since morn, 
Maids hung their sickles in the standing stook, 
And from their ringlets plucked the bearded corn ; 
Or from their hands the stinging nettles took, 
And laved their foreheads in the running brook, 
And gave their hot necks to the dewy air; 
The dewy air its glittering diamonds shook, 
Bright and profuse amid their snooded hair, 
And cooled the grass, and gemmed white feet and 
ancles bare. 
The horses loosed from labour gambol round, 
Drink in the streams or browze the tender grass; 
Cows leave their pastures, o’er the moistened ground 
Their udders drop white fragrance as they pass ; 
To where with milk-pail stands the bare-armed lass ; 
And every vale and hill and haugh pours home 
Its people ; nigh each farmer's door a mass 
Of rustics stand ; slow moving others come, 
Enjoying eve’s sweet air on rivulet bank, and holm. 


This was the last night of the week, and joy 

Was in the land, both man and beast were glad; 
The air was baliny, from the heavens high 

The clear moon chased off every vapour sad ; 

‘The groves with rooks as thick as leaves were clad, 
The honey dew the hare licked from her feet ; 

The shepherd freed his right arm from his maud, 

His plum-tree whistle dipt in odorous weet, 

And from the green-hill side sent down his ditty sweet. 

From earth to glowing heaven is full of joy. 

We have the same scene described, differ- 
ing only in its beauty :— 

‘ ij “Horns told aloud 

That day was done ; stars glimmered ; shearers soon 

Dropt their reap-hooks, and in the crystal flood 

Cooled their hot hands and brows, all toil-bedewed : 

Homeward they went, and as they went they sung 

Of holy love, or some unholy feud ; 

Or told sad tales which live but on the tongue 
Of hinds, and made us weep when we were soft and 

young. 

It is evident to us, that the poet’s heart is 
overflowing when he remembers these scenes 
of his youth ; it is this spirit that thus breaks 
out :-— 

Vale of Dalgonar, dear art thou tome! 

Dearer than daylight to the sick at heart; 

Hills rise atween us and wide rolls the sea, 

Only to prove how passing dear thou art; 

"lis with my feet not with my heart ye part. 
And in this spirit he describes it :— 

Now look....and mark 

O’er many a farm-house, many a ranked stook, 

Our pastoral country’s upland barrier dark, 

Where flocks graze numerous and the sheep dogs 

bark ; 
Along yon moorland brown with heather bells, 
There swarm the honey-bees and sings the lark; 
While grouse, which summer saw burst from thei 
shells, ; 
Rough-footed run o’er knowes where moss-bees build 
there cells. 
Nor deem, because it wants the cowslipped knolls, 
‘The white swans grazing the flower-bordered flood, 
The lily beds which scent the naked soles 
Of pilgrims, with the scallop-shell aud rood, 
That it is desolate utterly and rude: 
The brackeny dells, the music of the rills, 
The skipping lambs—e’en the wild solitude— 
The crystal tarn where herons droop their bills, 
The mute unchanging glory of the eternal hills: 


Mute, save for music of the many bees, 

And dead, save for the plover and the snipe. 

We cannot doubt that many of these beau- 
tiful descriptions are as faithful as if we had 
dug for them into the ponderous dulness of 
a topographical dictionary :— 

A small and pleasant bay— 

A crescent-bay half garlanded with trees, 
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Which scented all the air; whose blossoms gay 
Were rife with birds, and musical with bees ; 


’ 


And danced in beauty in the seaward breeze ; 

While o’er the grove ascended Elvar Tower, 

A mark by land, a beacon on the seas— 

With fruit trees crowned, and gardens hung in flower, 
Dropt round with fairy knolls and many an elfin bower. 

But though all we have quoted is beautiful, 
we do not consider it as characteristic of the 
poem. ‘The Maid of Elvar’ is essentially 
Scotch—purely pastoral—full of home scenes 
of humble life, brought as vividly before 
the reader as in the substantial realities 
of a picture ; and it is rich in those natural, 
dramatic transitions—those simple touches 
of pathos and humour—which, if it may 
be permitted to us southerns to offer an 
opinion, has been the distinguishing pecu- 
liarity of the national poetry of Scotland, 
from the Gaberlunzie Mar and the Jolly 
Beggar to the Gentle Shepherd and the 
glorious works of Robert Burns. ‘These 
scenes, however, are so natural—the manners 
of the people so simple—that it is possible 
our readers may prefer what they have read 





to what we shall now extract; yet what a | 


reality is there about the Sabbath morning 
—the church—evening prayers—the harvest 
home. Here is the dance :— 
A brimming cup young Eustace brings, 

The crouder takes it—drains it to a drop— 

A new soul now seems sounding in the string ; 

Fach heart leaps light asstarts the music up ; 

‘he rooftree trembles with its grassy cope, 

From hole and crevice mice in wonder peep; 

The hoary bandsmen nod each bonnet top, 

Dance with their knees and regular measure keep, 
Adown their ancient cheeks the drops of gladness 

reep. 

Now Eustace leads the fair young Sybil out— 

Her feet beat witchcraft as she heads the dance ; 

Lads, like a garland, hem her round about, 

While love rains on them from her dark eye glance: 

The maidens near her, tittering, take their stance, 

And on her swan-white neck and snowy arms, 

Her small and nimble feet, they look askance ; 

The hoary fiddler, as he listens, warms, 
And draws a lustier bow, and gazes on her charms. 


But when the music’s full infection stole 

Throughout her frame, and kindled up her veins, 

She shook her curls, and through her eyes her soul 

Sent such a shower of rapture, all the swains 

Stood gaping as the parched flower when it rains. 

She sailed along, and, like a sorceress, flung 

Her own sweet spirit o’er the crouder’s strains ; 

Her feet had language, such as hath been sung, 
That spoke to every heart as plain as with a tongue. 

. 7 . . 

All eyes were sparkling and all hearts were light, 

Waved many a hand and bounded many a foot ; 

Old men of past and youths of present might 

Smiled gladsome, and with whisper, smack, and 

shout, 
Through reels in dozens swept the dames about; 
e barn-roof wagged to its remotest raft: 

Light, mirth and music gushed in gladness out, 

Far o’er the lea: old men looked on and laugh’d, 
Cried, weel done Jock and Jean, then deep of brown 

ale quaff 'd. 


We shall leave the supper untouched, for we 
have no relish either for “damasked haggis,” 
‘a singed sheep's head,” or “ bracksha, best 
of food,” although we can play a most musical 
knife and fork upon occasions; and the 
worthy people themselves fall to with an ir- 
reverence that has promise in it :— 


Amid the grace the haggis on the platter 
Raised such a steam, the douce laird of Drumbreg 
Could not endure’t—his mouth was in a water. 
** Ha’done, ha’done,” he said, a jocteleg 
He snatched, and cut: far gushing o’er the peg 
There came a reeking deluge, rich and savoury. 
« Take this now, Marion—and take that now, Meg; 
This is a food unknown in lands of slavery.” 

Dames smiled, but dreading drops, quick gathered in 

their bravery. 


Living in a “land of slavery,” we read of 
these free-born suppers with an abasing won- 
-derment. 
in mystery the black broth of the Spartans— 
it is a charmed thing—a mystery Scotchmen 
are sworn never to reveal, Of the two hun- 











This “bracksha,”’ with us, rivals | 


dred and odd thousands that have kindly 
come here to take charge of us, for our 
“ goods""—and “ chattels,"—not one could we 
ever prevail on to give us the least insight into 
the real nature of this “ best of food.” We 
had hopes, indeed, from the open generous 
nature of the Ettrick Shepherd, and congra- 
tulated ourselves, when we first heard that 
he had left the capital of his country for this 
capital of his countrymen ; and accordingly, 
after due libation of whisky-toddy, we once 
ventured to bring round the conversation to 
this interesting subject: but, no sooner was 
“ bracksha”’ mentioned, than such “a stour 
of tongues” bewildered us—there was such 
a volley of superlatives poured out from every 
Scotchman’s mouth—that, for any informa- 
tion we got, this “best of food,” may be a 
collop from a dead hog, or dog, or mountain 
sheep, or shepherd. 

But instead of digressing, we must think 
of bringing this article to a close. One other 
scene, however, we shall transfer—a scene 
that would have been characteristic of Eng- 


land when it was “ merry England,’—and | 


that, we fear, is hardly characteristic of Scot- 
land now,—a scene of innocent mirth and 
revelry, lit up, not, indeed, with “ antique 
masque and pageantry,” but the “ jig” of 
our ancestors :- 


There is no want of gladness and great mirth ; 
The harper with a merrier hand the strings 
Sweeps, and the pride of blood and lordly birth 
Is slumbering with all other slumbering things. 
Loud joy hath lost its feet and found its wings ; 
Where Lady Sybil dances in the hall 
The old men gaze, young men lean round in rings; 
The portraits of her lineage on the wall 

Seem touched with sudden life, rejoicing one and all. 


And she hath called to mind an Interlude 
Or rustic play, where Waste makes war on Thrift. 
Forth to the floor there steps a peasant shrewd, 
W ho of each national drollery knows the drift. 
With lighted torch he sings and dances swift; 
Soon by hisside a maiden o’er the floor 
Moves grave, and scarce her foot at first can lift; 
She bears a distaff in her hand, and sure 
Draws out the thrifty thread, and sings asong demure. 


Thrift dances as she sings, and all her strain 

Is of domestic gladness, fire-side bliss, 

And household rule ; nor thought loose, light or vain, 

Stains her pure vision of meek happiness ; 

Religion’s comforts, wedlock’s holy kiss, 

‘The white web bleached by maiden’s whiter hand, 

The lisping children in their home-spun dress, 

The wealth which gathers ’neath 'hritt’s magic wand, 
The fame of a chaste life amid a virtuous land. 


Waste danced, and sang a free strain and a light ; 

Of young Joy's foot which gaily out can measure 

Life’s weary way; of Love, whose fingers white 

Strew all youth’s way with fresh flowers plucked 

from pleasure ; 

And Laughter loud, who never yet found leisure 

To pause and think ; and Merriment, who coins 

The tears of sadness into current treasure ; 

And Wantonness, his hot lips moist with wines, 
And Pleasure ever gay, with loose ungirded loins. 


They danced with many an antique touch and turn, 

And like wild levin flashed and flew about; 

Waste with his torch strove aye the roke to burn, 

While Thrift, as nimble as the starting trout, 

When slacks the sharp shower and the sun shines out, 

Turned, wheeled, and flew—and there rose such a 
claiour : 

« © well done, Thrift!” the hoary-headed shout; 

While young men’s tongues rung sharp as a steel 
hammer— 

« Waste, well done, Waste! now nought will save the 

roke but glamour.” 


This was at a peasant festival at Elvar 
Castle, and see the thronging hundreds :-- 


The summer flowers with bees 
Ne’er swarmed more populous than the lonesome 


gien,; 

The swelling hillocks and the lofty trees 

Are covered less with grass and leaves than men ; 

For one staid dame | wot are damsels ten, 

With gladsome eyes, white hands, and sunny brows; 

The brook clear shadows all their shapes agen ; 

Pure as it runs its tranquil course, it glows 

With eyes like new-found stars, and cheeks like odorous 

rose. 








And see the separation of the assembled 
multitude :— 

Now the whole multitude dissolved like snow. 

Each separate glen received its people back, 

The murmuring brooks, which from the uplands flow, 

Showed in their streams their children’s shadows 

black : 
Along the moorlands’ brown sheep-trodden track, 
Maiden and swain hath homeward made them boune, 
. a . . 

With talk like this all weariness they wiled 

Away, and stole some long miles from the road ; 

Lads spoke, maids listened, and, approving, smiled— 

All that was lovely seemed to be abroad : 

Dews lay like diamonds showered on every sod ; 

Rills murmured music, torrents rushed less rude : 

The sky above was brightness —brighter glowed 

The arched heaven, where mirrored in the flood 
Lay mingled all her stars, with mountain, tower, and 

wood. 
But down an eerie and arugged way 
Rode Ralph Latoun ; through Ruthwell’s pine-trees 


He sammeds the desolate bat and owlet gray 

Skimmed round; he heard the stealthy weasel’s 

chark ; 

The lonely glow-worm kindled up its spark ; 

Starr flashed and darted wildly through the night— 

But we must have done. ‘The parts we 
least like, are the supernatural :—Sir Goblin, 
and the Spectre Bark. ‘To the Faeries we 
presume not to object, because they are in 
agreement with the belief of the people, and 
as certainly made a part of the rustic creed 
in Scotland, as witches in our own; the cot- 
tage tale recording that they left the country 
only when agriculture had poisoned the 
ground, and machinery the streams—but 
we have no sympathies with these worn-out 
superstitions. 

The volume is beautifully got up, and 
graced with a sweet vignette of the Piping 
Shepherd-boy, designed by Wilkie and en- 
graved by Burnet. 





Klosterheim; or, the Masque. By the 
English Opium-Eater. 1832. Edinburgh, 


Blackwood ; Cadell, London. 
Tue wayward fancy and peculiar feeling 
which made the ‘ Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater’ a story of such enchaining in- 
terest as amounted almost to a spell, have 
not come in their full strength to the aid of 
the author in his new tale of ‘ Klosterheim, 
or the Masque.’ We have long been of 
opinion that the chief charm of the ‘Con- 
fessions’ lay in our belief that the narrative 
was all true, or that at least it owed its exist- 
ence less to imagination, speculating on the 
probable effects of opium, than to the melan- 
choly trial which the author himself had, in 
an evil hour, made. Whatever powers of 
creation may reside in the mind of De 
Quincey, it is plain that the present work 
must owe its attractions to something else 
than to splendour of imagination, for there 
is little of that sort of mastery visible here; 
and, what is also to be regretted, we have 
little of what can be called fresh and original 
in human character. Nevertheless, we have 
much beautiful writing—we have page fol- 
lowing page impressed with that fascinating 
elegance of style which marked the author's 
earlier works: we have no want of scenes 
touching and impressive; and everywhere 
we see an intimate acquaintance with the 
leading events and results of the thirty years 
war which desolated Germany. Schiller’s 
History, and ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp,’ have 
made us all acquainted with the character of 
those eventful times, which peopled Germany 
with warriors of all nations, and of almost 
all religions, Knowing this, at least, we 
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opened the book with the hope of meeting 
one or more of our own distinguished coun- 
trymen—some of those seven thousand Scots, 
or three thousand English, whose bravery, 
and enthusiasm, and devotion, are still re- 
membered by the Protestants of the whole 
north of Europe. The author has, however, 
contented himself with materials purely fo- 
reign, and raised with them a sort of dark 
superstructure, which he probably believes 
unites the picturesque of the German with 
the science of the English. 

The ‘ Masque’ is the story of a German 
Prince, whose father was murdered, and his 
patrimony usurped by a neighbouring chief, 
during the days when Gustavus conquered, 
and Tillie and Picclomini fought; on the 
death of those leaders, and when the fortunes 
of Sweden began to decline, the young dis- 
inherited prince appeared, first, as a student 


in his native place, and gained the regard of 


his countrymen, and next, as a man in a 
mask, to the horror of the Usurper, who ima- 
gined that he beheld in this mysterious 
being the spirit of the prince whom he had 
murdered. We cannot, however, give any- 
thing like the outline of a story so sinuous 
as this: we have plots of all complexions ; 
secret meetings; midnight musterings ; wan- 
derings above ground and below ; tapestried 
chambers; concealed doors; ready dags and 
daggers; dark lanterns; sealed packets ; 
martial-law; robber-law; resolutions sud- 
denly formed, and as quickly abandoned; 
a hero who escapes being murdered because 
the assassin mistook him for a ghost; a 
heroine who only escapes death by being 
murdered by proxy ;—in short, we have a 
succession of love-makings, assassinations, 
and masquerades, till the fated day arrives, 
which hurls the usurper from his seat, and 
restores and marries the rightful heir. We 
can afford room only for the appearance 
of the masked Prince in the presence of the 
Usurper. 

“* There stands he that governs Klosterheim 
by night!’ thought every cavalier, as he endea- 
voured to pierce the gloomy being’s conceal- 
ment, with penetrating eyes, or by scrutiny, ten 
times repeated, to unmasque the dismal secrets 
which lurked beneath his disguise. ‘ There 
stands the gloomy murderer!’ thought another. 
‘There stands the poor detected criminal,’ 
thought the pitying young ladies, ‘ who in the 
next moment must lay bare his breast to the 
Landgrave’s musketeers.’ 

“The figure meantime stood tranquil and 
collected, apparently not in the least disturbed 
by the consciousness of his situation, or the 
breathless suspense of more than a thousand 
spectators of rank and eminent station, all 
bending their looks upon himself. He had been 
leaning against a marble column, as if wrapped 
up in reverie, and careless of everything about 
hin. But when the dead silence announced 
that the ceremony was closed, that he only re- 
mained to answer for himself, and upon pal- 
pable proof—evidence not to be gainsayed—in- 
capable of answering satisfactorily; when, in 
fact, it was beyond dispute that here was at 
length revealed, in bodily presence, before the 
eyes of those whom he had so long haunted 
with terrors, The Masque of Klosterheim,—it 
Was naturally expected that now at least he 
would show alarm and trepidation; that he 
would prepare for defence, or address himself 
to instant flight. 

2 Far otherwise !—cooler than any one person 
beside in the saloon, he stood, like the marble 
column against which he had been reclining, 





| ground, 


upright—massy—and imperturbable. He was 
enveloped in a voluminous mantle, which at this 
moment, with a leisurely motion, he suffered to 
fall at his feet, and displayed a figure in which 
the grace of an Antinous met with the columnar 
strength of a Grecian Hercules,—presenting, in 
its tout ensemble, the majestic proportions of a 
Jupiter. He stood—a breathing statue of gla- 
diatorial beauty, towering above all who were 
near him, and eclipsing the noblest specimens 
of the human form which the martial assembly 
presented. A buzz of admiration arose, which 
in the following moment was suspended by the 
dubious recollections investing his past appear- 
ances, and the terror which waited even on his 
present movements. He was armed to the teeth ; 
and he was obviously preparing to move. 

* Not a word had yet been spoken; so tumul- 
tuous was the succession of surprises, so mixed 
and conflicting the feelings, so intense the 
anxiety. The arrangement of the groupes was 
this :—at the lower half of the room, but start- 
ing forward in attitudes of admiration or sus- 
pense, were the ladies of Klosterheim. At the 
upper end, in the centre, one hand raised to 
bespeak attention, was The Masque of Kloster- 
heim. To his left, and a little behind him, with 
a subtle Venetian countenance, one hand waving 
back half a file of musketeers, and the other 
raised as if to arrest the arm of The Masque, 
was the wily minister Adorni—creeping nearer 
and nearer with a stealthy stride. To his right 
was the great body of Klosterheim cavaliers, a 
score of students and young officers pressing 
forward to the front; but in advance of the 
whole, the Landgrave of X , haughty, lower- 
ing, and throwing out looks of defiance. These 
were the positions and attitudes in which the 
first discovery of The Masque had surprised 
them; and these they still retained. Less dig- 
nified spectators were looking downwards from 
the galleries. 





“ *Surrender!’ was the first word by which 
silence was broken; it came from the Land- 
grave. 

“* Or die! 


oe 


exclaimed Adorni. 
He dies in any case,’ rejoined the Prince. 

* The Masque still raised his hand with the 
action of one who bespeaks attention. Adorni 
he deigned not to notice. Slightly inclining his 
head to the Landgrave, in a tone to which it 
might be the head-dress of elaborate steel-work 
that gave a sepulchral tone, he replied, — 

“The Masque, who rules in Klosterheim by 
night, surrenders not. He can die. But first 
he will complete the ceremony of the night, he 
will reveal himself.’ 

“ «That is superfluous,’ exclaimed Adorni; 
‘we need no further revelations.—Seize him, 
and lead him out to death!’ 

“* Dog of an Italian!’ replied The Masque, 
drawing a dagt from his belt, ‘ die first yourself!’ 
And so saying, he slowly turned and levelled 
the barrel at Adorni, who fled with two bounds 
to the soldiers in the rear. Then, withdrawing 
the weapon hastily, he added, in a tone of cool 
contempt, ‘ Or bridle that coward’s tongue.’ ” 


We wish our gifted author would abandon 
Germany for ever and aye, and set up the 
standard of his genius once more on English 
He is strong at home and weak in 
a foreign land. What has he made of his 
long-promised romance of ‘ The Page, a Tale 
of Marston Moor’? Let him hang the gar- 
lands of his genius on legends of his native 
land. 





+ A sort of pistol or carbine. 





Tales of the North-west ; or, Sketches of In- 
dian Life and Character. By a Resident 
beyond the Frontier. Boston, Hilliard 
& Co.; London, Kennett. 


Tue ends of the earth are, in these latter 
days, met together. Half a century has 
effected an entire revolution in all our ideas 
of time and space; and the editor, who now 
sits down, in the heart of London, to minister 
to the public intelligence, through the chan- 
nel of a weekly publication, should have a 
range of vision supplied by all the resources 
of some spiritual Dollond, and a wing like 
the “tricksy” Ariel’s, able to “ put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes.” 
The fabled glass of Pythagoras, by which he 
was enabled, through the medium of the 
moon, to communicate with lands the most 
remote, has been almost realized, in its spirit, 
by the power of modern invention ; and the 
public expect to find on the “disk” of any 
periodical, setting itself up to be a luminary 
to them, something like a faithful reflection 
of the achievements of intellect, throughout 
the whole circle of its domains, without any 
regard to obstacles of mere mensuration. 
They can hear now, without any expression 
of surprise, and without setting him down as, 
therefore, a conjuror, that the same sage 
appeared, at one and the same time, in the 
distant cities of Crotona and Metapontum ; 
—and refuse to be any longer put off, even 
by Irish editors, with the old Hibernian ex- 
cuse, so long suffered to pass current, that 
“aman cannot be in two places at once, 
barring he wasa bird.” They know better; 
and will not accept of intelligence from one 
place, as any apology for the absence of news 
from its antipodes. Our readers cannot have 
failed to observe, that we have, for our own 
parts, eschewed all !such subterfuges ; and, 
that the Atheneum is, in the literary sphere, 
what the moon was anciently to Pythagoras, 
a medium for the inter-communication of 
mind between all the points of its cireumfe- 
rence. Seriously, we have been enabled, 
while we kept our subscribers aw courant du 
jour, in all matters connected with intellectual 
exertion at home, to afford them many 
glimpses of the literary and scientific pro- 
ceedings of the rest of the world. France 
and Germany have yielded up their treasures 
to us, pleasant and welcome. From America, 
we have gleaned something, and have yet 
more housed than we can display—and, not 
long since, we introduced our readers to the 
first-born of invention in Van Diemen’s Land. 

The tales before us, are of no very high 
pretension as tales. They are of very slight 
construction, and somewhat monotonous, as 
all unembellished pictures of savage life 
(where the modes of thought and action are 
few and primitive) must be, after the novelty 
of our introduction to those modes is ex- 
hausted. Notwithstanding that they deal in 
wholesale murder, to an extent which would 
be a fault if it were anything but a truth, 
their interest is not highly wrought, nor their 
excitement anything like intense. But, they 
are wholly free from that picturesque exag- 
geration with which the subject of aboriginal 
character in America has been invested ; 
and which, in the hands of genius, has given 
a charm to the subject, not resident in itself, 
and fatal to the truth of the portraiture. 
The author states, that he has derived his 
knowledge of Iudian habits and feelings from 
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personal observation ;—‘‘ not such as may 
be made while travelling through the Indian 
country at the rate ofa hundred miles per 
diem ; and still less the knowledge that may 
be acquired by a residence near the degraded 
race, that a constant intercourse with the 
frontier settlers has made miserable.” It 
has been impossible not to perceive, in the 
many pictures of savage life, (from those of 
Chateaubriand to Cooper,) with which the 
press of both continents has furnished us, for 
some years back, that the traits were chosen 
for dramatic effect, the qualities elevated to 
the dramatic tone, and all the characters 
made, like those of old Greek tragedy, to 
wear the dramatic mask ;—that, in fact, the 
aborigines were put into attitudes, and made 
to speak in language, which were too con- 
strained and artificial to represent the modes 
of ordinary life, anywhere under the sun,— 
though they might be true enough as occa- 
sional records of excited passion or formal 
exhibition. The sense of the ideal and ima- 
ginative, was gratified by such works; al- 
though the sense of the natural and probable, 
was no more satisfied, than if we had been 
assured that the natives chose, at all times, 
to put themselves to the great inconvenience 
of walking upon stilts. It would be impos- 
sible, in such case, not to feel that, although 
they might delight in the occasional, or even 
frequent, displaying of such dignified feats, 
there would be times (such as those of weari- 
ness or danger) in which they must act upon 
the impulses of an undistorted nature, and 
condescend to the extemporaneous and un- 
incumbered use of the faculties which God 
had given them. Our author’s remarks on 
this subject are so sensible, that we cannot 
do better than transcribe them. He says, 

“If the works above alluded to may be con- 
sidered a criterion, it seems to be the commonly 
received opinion, that the aborigines are all 
heroes ; that they are all insensible of fear, and 
strangers to weakness. It would appear that 
their strongest passions are hourly called into 
exercise ; that their lips never part but to give 
utterance to a sentiment, and that glory and 
honour are to them all, as the breath of their 
nostrils. Is this their true character? No; 
the author's experience teaches him that they 
are neither more nor less than barbarous, igno- 
rant men. Their passions, when excited, are 
more furious than ours, because unrestrained 
by principle; and explode with more violence 
because they are instructed from early child- 
hood to repress and conceal, till it may be safe 
to indulge them, There are wise and good men 
among Indians, but they are few and far apart, 
as in civilized nations, and about in the same 
proportion to their numbers. 

“‘ They have as many of the vices and follies 
of human nature as other people, and it is be- 
lieved, no more. An Indian may be dishonest 
as well as a white, and is about as likely to for- 
give an injury; if it be not such, as, according 
to the customs of his tribe, must be expiated 
with blood. The heart of man beats neither 
slower nor faster under a blanket than beneath 
a coat and waistcoat. 

“The key to much that appears strange in 
the character of the aborigines may be found in 
one word—inconsistency. No certain judgment 
can be formed of an Indian’s future conduct, 
by the past. His behaviour in all probability 
will not be the same in the same circumstances. 
He is the child of nature, and her caprice will 
dictate his course. Thus he may steal from his 
neighbour one day, and return him fourfold the 
next. When suddenly attacked he may fly; 








yet when he has made up his mind to fight, no 
one shows more courage. He has no laws, but 
he has customs which have the force of laws; 
yet sometimes interest, or the instinct of self- 
preservation, prevails over pride and shame, 
and he evades their observance. 

Another error is, that he is supposed to speak 
in the language of poetry on all occasions. It 
is thought he 

——— cannot ope 

His mouth, but out there ilies a trope. 
In consequence, those writers who introduce 
our savages into their works make their dis- 
course a farrago of metaphor and absurdity. 
This folly had its origin in speeches delivered 
in councils. Such effusions are not extempo- 
rary, but studied efforts, in which the speaker 
purposely obscures his meaning with parables 
and verbiage, often not understood by his 
brethren, and not always by himself. The 
author has frequently seen the half breed inter- 
preters completely at a loss; unable to com- 
prehend their mother tongue thus garbled. By 
a very natural mistake, these orations are taken 
for specimens of ordinary Indian discourse; a 
most lame and impotent conclusion. In truth, 
nothing is more flat and common-place than 
their common conversation. They speak with 
as little circumlocution, and as directly to the 
point as any people. Some figurative idioms 
may indeed be found in their several tongues, as 
well as in those of civilized nations; but to cut 
the matter short, if any man were to address an 
Indian in such language as is put into his mouth 
by the novelists, he may as well speak He- 
brew.” p. v—vill. 

When we say that these tales are an illus- 
tration of the above reasonable and clever 
observations, and are, we suspect, valuable, 
as furnishing plain and just views of Indian 
manners, we have no doubt our readers will 
think it worth their while to turn to the vo- 
lume. We had intended here to have ex- 
tracted for their entertainment, an Americo- 
Indian love-tale, which, (besides exhibiting 
a dandy of the Western Forest,) displays 
the passions brought into action, and the 
manner of their action; but we find it too 
intimately interwoven to admit of judicious 
abridgment, and too long for extract: we 
must therefore confine ourselves to a short 
anecdote, gathered from the adventures of a 
certain Pinchon, whom the author describes 
as a sort of Canadian Rob Roy, but who ap- 
pears to have been, at all events, a very dis- 
tinguished and adventurous scoundrel! :— 

“One more of his exploits, for its almost 
incredible temerity, we shall relate, and then 
make an end of our story. When his boat 
arrived at the portage of the Wisconsin, on his 
return to the Sioux country, it was necessary to 
dry a part of the cargo, which had been wet by 
a shower, the night preceding. The canvass 
mentioned in a former sketch, as used to cover 
Macinac boats, was spread upon the ground to 
dry. While he and his men were engaged in 
eating, an enormous rattle-snake crept out of 
the grass, and stretched himself in the sun upon 
the canvass; thinking, it is probable, that it 
was placed there for his reception. It is well 
known that this reptile is a generous enemy, 
never doing any injury unless molested, nor 
then, without giving warning. When Pinchon 
and his comrade returned, they perceived the 
individual in question. 

“Le Duc seized a stick to kill it, but Pinchon 
held his arm, while the serpent regarded them 
with the utmost indifference. ‘Joe Le Duc,’ 
said Pinchon, ‘we are called brave men. Should 
you like to try which is the best entitled to the 
name, of the two?’ 


*** And how should that be tried? You do 








= eS 


not wish to fight with me, I hope? I have no 
inclination of that kind myself: I would fay 
rather drink with you.’ 

“ * Nay, it can be tried without fighting. Dare 
you; will you catch that snake in your bare 
hands?’ 

“* Despardieux! no! I will fight the Indians 
with you, as long and as often as you please, 
but I will not fight such an enemy as that,’ 

“ «Well, then, it shall never be said that ] 
feared man or beast. if you will not catch him, 
I will.’ 

“ Disregarding all remonstrance, the despe- 
rado laid himself down within a few feet of the 
reptile. He moved his hand towards him as 
slowly as the hand of a clock, while the snake 
raised his head, and Jooked him steadily in the 
eye, without offering to strike. When he had 
advanced his fingers within six inches of the 
serpent, he snatched it up by the neck, as quick 
as thought, and sprung upon his feet, holding it 
out at arm’s length! The reptile, after a few 
revolutions of its tail, fixed it firmly round the 
man’s neck, and began to contract his body, 
Though one of the strongest of men, he felt his 
arm bend, in spite of all the force of his muscles, 
Still his iron nerves remained firm. He grasped 
his right wrist with his left hand, and resisted 
with all his might; but the snake was too 
strong for him; when, at last, he saw its white 
fangs within six inches of his face, his courage 
gave way, and he cried to Le Duc to come with 
his knife. The snake was severed in two, and 
Pinchon cast the part he held from him. The 
animal had attained the full growth of its spe- 


| cies, and had thirty-two rattles.” p. 258-259, 





Travels in Malta and Sicily, with Sketches of 

Gibraltar, in 1827. By Andrew Bigelow. 

{Second Notice.} 
In our extracts we shall avoid those subjects 
which, like Mount tna, have been described 
till the description wearies, and select some 
topics which are less hacknied, and will be 
more amusing to our readers. 

The following account of the fortifications 
on (and in) the rock of Gibraltar, is very 
interesting :— 

“The first object of peculiar interest which 
meets us is an old Moorish tower. It seems 
to stand as a war-worn sentinel, to the dark and 
fearful passages in the mountain-bosom, which 
stretch beyond. By whom the tower was erected 
is not ascertained. It probably is a monument 
of the first successful descent of the Moors, 
“Sie ° = * 

“Taking up the line of march, we enter a 
subterranean path leading under the wall of the 
garrison, and soon come to the first passage 
within the solid crust of the rock. It isa 
vaulted horizontal shaft, of one hundred and 
fifty feet in length. We emerge from it to enter 
another called Wyllis’ Gallery. The length of 
this is something more than a hundred yards, 
and its breadth from three to five. It is dimly 
lighted through the embrasures for cannon; and 
what with this dubious sort of day and the na- 
ture of the objects displayed around,—heavy 
ordnance reposing on iron frames, piles of balls, 
bombs, and other terrible missiles, and doors 
communicating ever and anon with inner cham- 
bers filled with warlike stores,—the feelings 
excited by the survey are anything but cheerful. 

* Mounting still higher, we come to a longer 
and more extraordinary excavation, called the 
Windsor Gallery. It extends very nearly a 
tenth of a mile; and, like the former, has been 
entirely blasted by powder. Enough of the 
rock on the outer side remains to serve as 4 
parapet, or shield, impervious to ball, even could 
cannon be brought to bear against it. But its 
elevation places it above the reach of the longest 
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shot; so that those who serve its guns in times 
of siege, are perfectly secure from the reach of 
assailants. ‘They have only to pour down upon 
the defenceless heads of invaders showers of 
grape and shells. 

“ Besides these passages, there are several 
other galleries lined with artillery, and wrought 
with extraordinary toil within the outer shell of 
the massive rock. Staircases occasionally occur, 
hewn with great regularity; also flues and per- 
pendicular shafts for ventilation and other pur- 
poses. Of the magazines, there seems no end. 





“There are two or three spacious and lofty 
apartments, which altogether in boldness of de- 
sign, and beauty of finish, perhaps, surpass the 
other wonders of these interior constructions. 
The most remarkable of these is called Saint 
George’s Hall. It is a stupendous excavation 
from the heart of a turreted crag, which juts 
naturally from the surface of the mountain. 
Externally, it has much the appearance of an 
artificial tower. Within, an apartment forty 
yards in circuit, and proportionably lofty, has 
been hewn with incredible labour. The rock 
forming the walls and flooring has been perfectly 
smoothed. But half a dozen yawning port-holes, 
and a circular funnel leading through the roof 
for the escape of smoke, sufficiently indicate 
that other purposes than those of mere beauty 
were consulted in this curious structure. Six 
cannon of tremendous calibre (sixty-four pound- 
ers,) are stationed here, ready to discharge their 
thunders on any daring besieger by land or 
flood. They are so nicely poised as to be capable, 
with a little exertion, of being pointed in any 
direction. 

“Some idea of the extent of the excavations 
may be formed from the fact, that they are suf- 
ficient to receive at once the entire garrison of 
Gibraltar ; and the troops composing it are never 
less than five thousand. Not only in the gal- 
leries would the latter be completely covered 
from an enemy’s fire, but also in passing along 
the few open paths edging the surface of the 
rock, and which communicate between one sub- 
terranean post and another. For these paths 
are all guarded by high parapets of solid ma- 
sonry, So that even the movements of the soldiery 
along them, or the carriage of their munitions, 
could not be perceived by assailants at the foot 
of the rock.” 44-5, 





Aqueduct at La Valetta. 

“We came in sight of the noble aqueduct 
which supplies La Valetta. The route lay along 
it for several miles, and I had an opportunity 
of surveying and admiring that most useful con- 
struction. | have omitted to observe that though 
the houses of the city and suburbs are all pro- | 
vided with private cisterns,—every drop of 
rain-water being carefully preserved by means 
of pipes, conducting from the terraeed roofs to 
the proper reservoirs,—yet the supply of water 
was found by no means adequate to the wants 
of a large and increasing population. Much 
inconvenience, and at times actual suflering, was 
the consequence. To provide against such 
scarcity, Vignacourt, a grand master of great 
public spirit and munificence, commenced, in | 
an early period of his administration, the aque- 
duct just alluded to, and finished it, entirely at 
his private cost, in 1616. By this conveyance 
an unfailing supply of salubrious water is 
brought from a central spot of the island called 
Diar Chandal, over a line of many thousand 
noble arches extending not less than thirteen 
miles, and terminating in a grand reservoir in 
palace-square. Conduits are thence made to 
take the fountain water into all the public and | 
private tanks of the city. The work being par- | 
tially decayed, the grand master Roahn under- | 
took its repair about the year 1780; and the | 
whole now displays perfect solidity. Such a 
costly structure shows the riches which must 


have flowed into the private coffers of the Grand 
Masters of the order of St. John.” p. 120. 


Archimedes. 


“The memory of Archimedes appears to 
be universally venerated at Syracuse. From 
the familiar but respectful mention made of 
him, he seems to have belonged to an age as 
recent as that of Franklin; and one is almost 
tempted in meeting with an aged Syracusan to 
ask if he did not remember seeing the philoso- 
pher in his youth. At any rate, the impression 
left by his name here is more vivid, apparently, 
than that associated by us with Franklin. The 
walls of the conversazioni room are covered 
with pictures of his mechanical exploits. One 
is very spirited, and represents his lifting, with 
his famous levers and grapples, the galleys of 
Marcellus from the water, and then sinking, or 
dashing them against the rocks. * * * 

“ The road winding up a gentle slope at length 
intersected another, called the Street of Sepul- 
chres, from its leading in a narrow defile between 
hills faced on either side with ancient tombs. 
Near the entrance of this passage, and about 
one hundred yards from the spot traditionally 
remembered as the place of the Agragian Gate, 
stands the tomb of Archimedes. The locality 
agrees very well with the description given of 
it by Cicero. The ancients were in the habit 
of burying their dead without the walls of their 
cities; and the sepulchres of Syracuse came up 
to its very gates on this quarter. ‘There is,’ 
says the Roman orator, ‘close by the Agragian 
port, a vast number of tombs. Examining them 
with care, I perceived a monument a little ele- 
vated above a thicket, whereon was inscribed 
the figure of a cylinder and sphere. Immedi- 
ately 1 said to the Syracusan nobles who at- 
tended me, That this must be the tomb of which 
J was in search.’ 

“ We alighted to takea nearer view of it. In 
front, is a narrow strip of cultivated, unfenced 
ground; and justat the entrance a few brambles 
and rank weeds were growing. The tomb is 
excavated from a native bed of rock, the face of 
which, naturally projecting, is shaped about the 
opening into a rude Doric front, with pilasters 
and a pediment. No traces of the inscription 


| are visible, nor is this to be wondered at, for 


even in the time of Cicero, the characters were 
partially worn away. The entrance of the tomb 
is sufficiently high to allow a person of full sta- 
ture to walk in without stooping. The interior 
is of moderate dimensions. It is truly ‘ the dark 
and narrow house.’ Ina recess on the right, 
large enough to receive a modern lead coffin, 
the remains of the philosopher are supposed to 
have been laid; but the sarcophagus, if any 
there were, has long since disappeared. On 
the opposite side are full-length receptacles for 
bodies; and fronting the entrance there are 
smaller depositories, cut like the others from the 
solid rock, and adapted for urns, or the coffins 
of children. The tomb appears to have been 
the family sepulchre of Archimedes; but the 
ashes of the human forms, which once filled its 
niches, have for ages been dispersed to the four 
winds, 

“The hill, at the foot of which this tomb has 
been opened, is a vast ledge of rock slightly 
covered with shrubs and grass. Following the 
path at its base, I perceived a great many other 
tombs yawning from its sides, the ‘ magna fre- 
quentia sepulchrorum,’ spoken of by Cicero.” 

The Fountain of Arethusa. 

“This spring, celebrated from remote antiquity, 
has other pretensions to consideration than the 
attractions which it owes to the muse. It isa 
wonderful fountain in itself, gushing up with 
great copiousness near the sea, and forming a 
respectable rivulet from its very source. It rises 
in a grotto naturally arched with a firm roof, of 
stone, so strong that the outer street of the city, 


| injury. 
| are built more firmly, and generally not so lofty 


a sort of boulevard, is carried directly over it. 
The spot is not farther from the sea, in a straight 
line, than twelve or fourteen yards. The current 
pours over a rocky ledge into a circular pceol, 
whence it issues by a winding course, tumbling 
and foaming as it goes, till reaching the sea- 
wall, when it leaps headlong into the briny 
deep. The waters at their source are exceed- 
ingly clear and fresh, but they are not permitted 
to retain their purity even to the end of their 
short and rapid course. Anciently, it was vene- 
rated with divine honours, and a company of 
nymphs was specially set apart to guard it. 
Now, it is daily profaned by another set of per- 
sonages, the common laundresses of Syracuse, 
who make no scruple to wash their ‘lots’ of 
clothes in its waters. * * * 

“Tt is a curious fact that another copious 
spring rises from the bottom of the harbour, at 
some distance from the shore, with so much 
force that the water retains its freshness almost 
to the very surface. The position is marked 
by little eddies and bubbles always distinguish- 
able in calm weather; and even when the har- 
bour is ruffled with winds, the water which is 
drawn up from a little beneath the surface, and 
just over the site of the spring, is found suffi- 
ciently pure for drinking. 

“ As the second fountain lies in the direction 
towards Greece, it has been seriously thought 
by many to justify the poetical conceit of the 
ancients, that the river Alpheus, after flowing 
through Elis in vain pursuit of the coy Arethusa, 
then disappearing under the sea and continuing 
his course for five hundred miles, rises in this 
place to join the fugitive nymph. For it is 
deemed equally heterodox to dispute the tradi- 
tion, either that the submarine fountain is the 
Grecian Alpheus, or that the Syracusan Arethusa 
is the same with that of Elis. In support of 
these opinions it is alleged, that leaves and 
flowers, natives of Greece, have risen on the 
surface of the Sicilian spring; and that a golden 
cup, won at the Olympic games, and thrown 
into the Elian Arethusa, was afterwards brought 
up by this at Syracuse. Strabo devoted a page 
to a grave discussion of the philosophy aud 
likelihood of the tale.”’ 294—6. 

The Earthquake of 1785 at Messina. 

“The earthquake of 1783 was fraught with 
horrors which, even at this distant day, it is shud- 
dering to contemplate. Memorials of its disasters 
are still visible in different parts of Messina. A 
portion of the beautiful Marina,—all of which 
was either shattered or destroyed,—retains the 
effects, only partially disguised, of that tre- 
mendous visitation. ‘There was scarce a struc- 
ture in the city which was exempt from some 
The edifices which have since arisen 


as before; and their beams are made to protrude 
through the walls to prevent any sudden dis- 
lodgement by the violent oscillation of the 
ground in future shocks. How far the precau- 
tion will avail, there has been no opportunity of 
determining hitherto by conclusive evidence. 

col * oa 


“The earthquake,—I should rather say, the 
series of earthquakes,—of 1783, gave no sign 
nor prelude of its approach. Stories are told of 
the domestic animals having had a premonition 
of the event; and it is affirmed that the howling 
of dogs in the streets of Messina was so violent 
that they were ordered to be killed. But it is 
difficult to comprehend by what sense they could 
have received an intimation of such an evil im- 
pending ; and admitting the fact, it is certain 
that the citizens suspected nothing in the por- 
tent. The onset of the earthquake was sudden 
as the explosion of a mine,—nay, instantaneous 
as the lightning’s flash. It commenced on the 
5th of February, and exclusive of the shocks of 
that day, there were others particularly appalling 





on the 7th of the same month, and again on 
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the 28th of March, besides innumerable minor 

shocks. 

“ Dreadful as was the catastrophe to Messina, 
the city was only the first to encounter the brunt 
of a calamity which was destined to involve a 
whole province in ruin. The seat of the earth- 
quake was transferred to the opposite shore, and 
its greatest energies appear to have been con- 
centrated near the centre of Calabria. But the 
effects were felt far and wide. It rocked the 
whole breadth of the peninsula, and extended 
its ravages north and south over a space of 
ninety miles. Forty thousand inhabitants pe- 
rished ; and the number is almost incredible of 
the towns, villages, and separate edifices which 
were shattered, if not totally demolished. Of 
some not a vestige remained, for the ground 
opened and swallowed them up. History re- 
cords no earthquake, which,—taking into view 
the vehemence and destructiveness of the shocks, 
the length of their duration, and the vast field 
of their operations,;—may be deemed a full 
parallel with this. Others there have been,— 
mighty, desolating, terrific ;—but the earthquake 
of 1783, in the entire combination of its horrors, 
stands unexampled.” p. 450—2. 

—e 
EMIGRATION. 

Information published by His Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for Emigration, respecting the British 
Colonies in North America. Knight. 

The Emigrant’s Pocket Companion. 
Mudie. London, Cochrane & Co. 

Hints on Emigration to Upper Canada. By Martin 
Doyle. Dublin, Curry. 

An Address to Persons who desire to better them- 
selves, by emigrating to Canada. London, 
Suter. 

Account of New Brunswick, with Advice to Emi- 
grants. By Thomas Baillie, Esq. London, 
Rivingtons. 

Sketch of a Plan for the gradual Extinction of 
Pauperism. By Rowland Hill. London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

Letters from Poor Persons who have emigrated to 
Canada from the Parish of Frome, in the County 
of Somerset. London, Longman & Co. 

ALL writers seem agreed that emigration on 

a large scale would be beneficial to Britain. 

Our island is at present too productive in 

three important things: our machinery pro- 

duces more goods than we can find a market 
for—our authors produce more books than 


By Robert 


ladies produce more sons and daughters than 
the country can maintain. For each of these 
sore evils remedies have been proposed, but 
nothing satisfactory has yet been settled. 
As our business is at present with the latter 
evil—the surplus population—we shall con- 
fine our inquiry to that alone; and that of 
itself has perplexed many clear considerate 
heads. When bees grow too numerous for 
their hive to hold, the youthful portion of 
the community swarm off to a new hive, 
either near or distant: in like manner that 
prudent people, the Scotch, pour their swarms 
of young men to the east, west and south : 
the Irish follow their example; while the 
English alone long resolved to adhere in 
beggary to the soil on which they were pro- 
duced, and endure all evils rather than for- 
sake their native fields. Education, however, 
has begun to open the eyes of the lower 
orders of England: they are making them- 
selves acquainted with the manifold resources 
of other Jands; and for the last two or three 
years workmen and labourers of all classes 
have, in vast numbers, emigrated to our pos- 
sessions in the Canadas, or to New Holland. 





In the present distressed condition of the 
people, it is the duty of the government to 
encourage emigration to our colonies: they 
must, however, take care not to encourage 
away the rich only and the able bodied. We 
shall see what they are doing by looking at 
the first work on our list. 

When government published this little 
official tract, we laid out our twepence will- 
ingly upon it, and proceeded to read it with 
attention. ‘It seems desirable,” says his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for Emigration, “to 
define the nature of the assistance to be ex- 
pected from government by persons proceed- 
ing to these colonies.” As this was the very 
information we wanted, we read on, and were 
not a little surprised to find the “assistance” 
set forth in the following manner: “ No 
pecuniary aid will be allowed by government 
to emigrants to the North American colonies ; 
nor after their arrival will they receive grants 
of land or gifts of tools, or a supply of pro- 
visions. Hopes of all these things have been 


| sometimes held out to emigrants, by specu- 


lators in this country desirous of making a 
profit by their conveyance to North America, 


| and willing for that purpose to delude them 


| 


with unfounded expectations.” Now, any one 
who reads these words would, in the first 





place, imagine that government, when they | 
talked of assistance, really desired to do some- | 
| thing; and, in the next place, that they had 


determined to do nothing. ‘This, however, 


is not the case: “ Although government,” | 


observes these benevolent Commissioners, 


“will not make any gifts at the public ex- | 
pense to emigrants to North America, agents | 


will be maintained at the principal colonial 


ports, whose duty it will be, without fee or | 


reward, to protect emigrants—to acquaint 
them with the demand for labour in different 


| districts—to point out the most advantageous 


routes, and furnish them generally with use- 
ful advice.” Such are the regulations laid 
down by our government: a line of colonial 
finger-posts is established to intimate to the 
bewildered emigrant, that there is fine fishing 
on Lake Ontario; prime wild turkies in the 


wilderness of Erie; capital fresh air on the | 


Huron, and wood and water everywhere. 


| The blundering blindness of all this is quite 
readers seem willing to purchase—and our | 





visible. Our country is not suffering from 
the presence of the rich, and yet, who but a 
comparatively opulent person is able, with- 
out assistance, to emigrate? The land groans 
under the pressure of a mendicant population, 
yet it is quite evident, from what we have 
quoted, that the government has no inten- 
tion to relieve us from this crushing load. 
They tell the poor and the needy, the man half 
clad, half fed, and nigh half distracted, that 





The ‘ Emigrant’s Guide,’ by Mr. Mudie, 
is evidently the work of one whose personal 
experience in emigration, has gone no farther 
than a march from the mountains of the 
north to the valleys of the south: he sees 
through the eyes, and speaks from the state- 
ments of others; yet his book, though a little 
too diffuse, contains much valuable informa- 
tion, arranged so as to be accessible to all, 
He collects facts with care, and discusses al] 
matters connected with removal from Eng- 
land, and the final settlement in North Ame- 
rica, with candour and sagacity. His de- 
scription of a good settler—one who yill 
readily strike root in the land and prosper—is 
a most correct one :— 

“ From this it immediately follows that no man 
is fit for being an independent emigrant, or even 
existing at all in a new country, who is not both 
able and willing to work. He must have health, 
he must have strength, he must have perse- 
verance, and he must have more consideration 
than is necessary in an old country, where la- 
bour is divided, and every man has his little 
department marked out for him by the general 
arrangements of society. He must not only be 
able to turn his hand to many things, nay, almost 
to everything that he may require, but he must 
feel that he is in possession of that power, other- 
wise he will be in a state of perpetual appre- 
hension, and quite unable to get on. Of course 
this necessity excludes from the list of emigrants 
all persons who could not, if they had the proper 
opportunity, support themselves, and also make 
some little savings in the old country. The 
maimed, the mutilated, or the silly, ought not 
to go there, for as there is no person to give 
them charity, their only fate would be starvation. 
The idle and the dissolute, even supposing they 
possess in a high degree those abilities which 
they neglect, are, in their present condition, very 
unfit subjects for emigration; and as those are 
habits which are reclaimed more by the restraints 
of society than by any other means, it is doubtful 
whether they would be benefited by the change, 
how much soever the mother country might be 
the better for their absence.”’ 40-1. 

Martin Doyle has written his ‘ Hints on 
Emigration,’ with good sense, good feeling, 
and with no little knowledge of the subject; 
and all who desire to emigrate cannot do 
better than put his little tract in their pockets. 
As the great question is, who are the persons 
that should be encouraged to go abroad ?—we 
cannot do better than quote this writer's opi- 
nion—he coincides with Mudie :— 

“ To those who are favoured with steady em- 
ployment at home, who possess allotments of 


| land, however small, which furnish them with 


comfortable subsistence, I say, ‘ Be contented 


| —make no experiments—remain where you 


the sea is open to convey him upon to the | 


Canadas, and that Messrs. Smith, Payne & 
Smith, will receive from him a deposit of 20/., 
not less, and give him a cheque for the same 
on the Bank at Montreal. Why, how, in the 


name of heaven, can they suppose, that a fel- | 


low creature, whose wages for the last two 
years have not averaged eight shillings a 
week, has gathered such a sum together, or 
that a person who could save so much iti 


Old England, would leave it in quest of bet- | 
ter fortune? We should almost imagine from | 
this, that the government is about to adopt the | 


sarcastic advice of some of their ill-wishers, 
and encourage the rich and the fortunate to 
emigrate, and leave the mother country as a 
portion to the poor and the destitute. 


are—and trust that a kind Providence will bring 
order and peace out of the present confusion 
and discord which distract these realms.’ ; 
But to those differently circumstanced, emi- 
gration is most desirable, and perhaps no country 
in the world is more critically suited than North 
America to the Jrish and Scotch poor in parti- 
cular; the very place of all others where hose 
who have not a shilling in their pockets and who 
are accustomed to vicissitudes of climate and 
hard work, can live best; where all those who 
have been bred to farm and handicraft work, if 
industrious, healthy, and sober, have a moral cer- 
tainty of succeeding. All such persons alter 
two years find themselves in a thriving condi- 
tion, and are anxious to have their old country 
friends with them; but mere adventurers— 
broken down tradesmen, and scheming shop- 
keepers, may just as well stay and starve quietly 
at home—such persons would notlive any where. 
“ Nor is North America suited to ladies and 
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gentlemen of very small means, who are unused 
to do anything for themselves; such persons are 
in general too tenderly reared, too delicately 
brought up, to dispense with the services of do- 
mestics, Whom they could not afford to pay ina 
country where a good pair of hands is worth 
much, and who are unable or unwilling to bear 
the privations of the first two or three years of 
settlement in the woods; though instances are 
not wanted of respectable families, with incomes 
varying from 50/, to 200/. a year, living most 
happily and prosperously, and enjoying good so- 
ciety there; but these persons are generally the 
families of naval or military gentlemen accus- 
tomed to rough it, habituated to discipline and 
self controul, and possessed of adequate zeal and 
energy.” p. 10-11. 

The ‘ Address to Persons who wish to bet- 
ter themselves by going to Canada,’ is an- 
other of those sensible and intelligent tracts 
which this great question has called forth; 
we are, indeed, glad that men who have seen 
with their own eyes, and who are alike in- 
accessible to interest or passion, have the 
benevolence to throw up a few signal lights 
to guide our swarms of ignorant emigrants 
fron being wrecked and ruined. The go- 
vernment arrangement is, that every indivi- 
dual must have 20/. in his pocket ; but, it is 
well known, that 10/. will take a man, and 


5l. a child, safely to Canada; and if work is | 


so abundant as our Commissioners for Emi- 
gration allege, why a settler will get em- 
ployed as soon as he arrives, and money will 
come pouring in. Of those who should, and 
those who should not go to Canada, the wri- 
ter of this little production thus speaks :— 

“ First, we shall candidly pronounce who ought 
not to go there, in order that all such persons 
may save themselves fi om certain disappointment, 
after they shall have undergone all the fatigue 
viz. 

“Those who are happily situated at home, 
maintaining their families comfortably, and who 
are able to lay by sufficient for their support in 
old age, and for the eligible establishment of 
their children. 

“Those who have nothing but birth or wealth 
to recommend them, or who have no useful oc- 
cupation. In Canada as in England, it is the 
active working bee, and not the Grone, that ga- 
thers the honey to the hive. 

“Those who are of a restless, factious, and 
quarrelsome turn of mind, or those who think 
thatin Canada every one, however wrong-headed, 
can do whatever is right in his own eyes, with- 
out regard to either law, justice, or decorum. 
Canada is a land of liberty, but it also has its 
laws, to which all persons without distinction 
must submit. 

“Those who expect to make a fortune sud- 
denly, without much exertion—those who are 
indolent, or of dissolute habits—ardent spirits 
being excessively cheap, all those who cannot re- 
frain from a too free use of them, are certain to 
bring on rapidly, premature disease, disgrace, 
and death. 

“Those who are not seriously disposed to in- 
dustry and economy had better stay away. 

“Those who will be discouraged by the diffi- 
culties which very rarely fail to attend a change 
of country, or who are of too weakly constitu- 
tion to endure labour and fatigue.” p. 1-2. 

Mr. Baillie’s ‘ Account of New Brunswick, 
and Advice to Emigrants,’ abounds with ac- 
curate information and wholesome counsel : 
he filled an important situation in that pro- 
vince for eight years; traversed it from north 
to south, and from east to west; made him- 
self familiar with its resources, capabilities, 
and wants ; and the result of all his observa- 


and expense of a long voyage: 














tions is, that an increase of population alone 
is wanted, to render it one of the most pros- 
perous districts in British America. He, 
however, thinks, that each family should 
carry out with them one or two hundred 
pounds, the application of which would in a 
few years render them comfortable and in- 
dependent freeholders; persons with less capi- 
tal, he thinks, would also do well, but then 
success would not be so certain. 

‘The Sketch of a Plan for the gradual 
Extinction of Pauperism, and the Prevention 
of Crime,’ is the work of Rowland Hill, and 
must be regarded, we fear, as one of those 
benevolent dreams which visit the waking 
thoughts of the gentle and the humane. We 
agree with him, that the enclosure of com- 
mons is a great act of injustice, and also, 
that much land lies waste and uncultivated 
over the surface of Britain. But the author 
seems to have closed his eyes to the fact, 
that land naturally sterile, (and no other, we 
aver, is at present uncultivated,) would not 
only require vast labour and outlay to render 
it productive, but would demand _ periodical 
supplies of rich manure, to keep it up to the 
remunerating point in the scale of produc- 
tiveness. This could not, we are afraid, be 
accomplished without high market-prices. 


In the West India Islands, when the price of 


sugar was high, the sugar-canes were planted 
on poor soils; reduction of price has limited 
them to rich lands: 
the land in the north, which is now laid out 
in pasture, carried corn in former days; but, 
as it required more dung and lime than bet- 
ter soils, nature was allowed to regain her 
original sway. We shall allow Mr. Hill to 
describe his plan :— 





in like manner, much of | 


that out of about eighty emigrants, one only 
has returned, to cry out the water is naught 
and the ground barren—but there is, as the 
shepherds phrase it, one black sheep in every 
flock. We are much pleased with this little 
characteristic homespun publication—it is 
worth ten thousand finely-imagined theories 
and well-penned speculations upon human 
happiness. 





An Account of the Life, Lectures, and 
Writings, of William Cullen, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Practice of Physic in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. By John Thomson, 
M.D. F.R.S.L. & E. Professor of Medi- 
cine and General Pathology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood; London, Cadell. 


Tuere is something painful in contemplating 
the memoirs of those mighty spirits, who for 
some time past arose in very regular succes- 
sion in Edinburgh, and stamped upon that end 
of the island a scientific character, for which 
there was scarcely any parallel at the same 
period. Scotland, indeed, was late in feel- 
ing those genial rays, which civil and reli- 


| gious liberty made to shine upon most of 


the lands in which the Reformation had 
taken effect. But, though the dawn in that 
part of the country was late, it was lambent: 
would that its duration had correspended to 
its brightness !—but there is a mutability in 


masses as well as in individuals; and the 


scientific labours of Edinburgh are now in a 


“It is proposed to establish in this country, | 


Colonies similar to those in Holland and Bel- 
gium. 
which the 
twelve years, contain about ten thousand indi- 
viduals, once paupers, but now living in com- 
parative comfort. These people were placed 
on waste soils, which they have brought into a 
state of considerable fertility. They are occu- 
pied chiefly in cultivating the land, but partly 
in manufactures; they supply nearly all their 
own wants and have a considerable surplus for 
sale. The capital advanced for their complete 
establishment was on an average about 2]/. per 
individual ; and the colonists have hitherto paid 
annually an interest of 5} per cent. on this capi- 
tal, with such an addition as will gradually ex- 
tinguish the whole debt; besides this, many 
paupers have saved sufficient capital of their 
own to be able to leave the colony, and establish 
themselves in independence and comfort. It is 
conceived that the establishment of similar 
colonies in the British isles would be productive 
of similar advantages; and that if a successful 
experiment were once made, parishes would 
voluntarily form such institutions. The ex- 
pense of an experiment it is proposed should 
be defrayed by government.” p. 15-16. 


have been established within last 


‘ Letters from Upper Canada,’ consists of 


the communications of a number of labouring 
men sent out as a speculation, to relieve the 
parish of Frome, in Somersetshire, in the 
matter of rates. These letters are all written 
without dictation or prompting, and express 


The Dutch and Belgian Colonies, all of 


great measure turned to writing the biogra- 
phies of those who, one regrets to say, have 
passed away, without leaving any corr¢ spond- 
Ing succ 

Into the cause of this change (and it isa 
change not confined to Edinburgh alone), it 
would be foreign to the purpose to inquire. 
It may be, that the general advance of society 
in knowledge has shorn the stars of science 
of those beams which once commanded so 
much attention and so much respect; or, it 
may be, that, in consequence of the increased 
intercourse with London, and the compara- 
tive proximity into which provincial places 
have been brought with London by the new 
modes of conveyance, the metropolis has been 
enabled to attract the stars from the more 
distant parts of the British horizon. 

Of that, however, only by the way, though 
it may be worth reverting to at some future 
period: our present purpose is with Dr. Cul- 
len, or rather with Dr. Thomson, his biogra- 
pher. Of the latter, we would shortly say, 
that his book would have been more to our 
taste if it had been much smaller. Thick 
books are like thick fogs; they may some- 


Ssors. 


| times magnify the objects seen through them; 


| but they 
| distort. 





always darken, and in meny cases 
There is no doubt that the letters of 
Cullen and his illustrious contemporaries, 
whichare interspersed throughout Dr. Thom- 
son's volume, or are attached to it inthe form 
of an appendix of about one hundred and 
fifty pages, are valuable ; and they disclose 
many interesting traits of those eminent per- 


| sons far better than any general sketch that 


the feelings of men and women desirous of | 


doing well, and who are certainly satisfied, 
nay, pleased with their situation, We can 
make room for no extracts, and we regret 
this the less, as most of the letters have al- 
ready been made public. We ought to say, 


the biographer could have given. But Dr. 
Thomson must excuse us if we say, that the 
whole volume is raw and unconcocted, and, 
large as it is, there is nothing in it which 
brings anything like the character of Dr. 
Cullen before the reader. He must therefore 
excuse us, if we remove his pages out of the 
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way for a little, till we have sketched down 


who and what Cullen was; and then it is pro- 
bable that his biographer may appear more 


graciously both to our eyes and to those of 


our readers. 

In some of the minor points relative to 
places and dates, we are half inclined to 
think that the biographer is sometimes in 
error; but those are comparative trifles. It 
is the genius of Cullen, and not the gossip 
respecting him, which is the lawful portion 
of posterity. 

William Cullen was born at Hamilton, on 
the 15th April, 1710. His father was resi- 
dent law agent to the Duke of Hamilton, 
one of the magistrates of the borough, and 
had a small estate in the neighbourhood. 
Cullen was his second son. His first educa- 
tion was at Hamilton; thence he was removed 
to Glasgow, and bound apprentice to Mr. 
Paisley, surgeon, with a view to his attend- 
ing the Glasgow University during its terms. 
He left Glasgow in 1729, and repaired to 
London, whence he went to the West Indies 
as surgeon of a ship: but it appears that 
one voyage satisfied him; for, when he re- 
turned, he was some time in the house of an 
apothecary in Henrietta Street. 
siding there, he is understood 
quired that taste for chemistry, which may 
be said to have laid the foundation of his 
future fame. Quitting London, in 1752 he 
resided with Capt. Cleland, in the parish of 
Shotts. About that time Cullen’s chemical 
knowledge recommended him 
of Argyle, the most influential nobleman in 
Scotland, and a promoter of science. 


to nave ac- 


Soon after, Hunter, (the eminent collec- | 
Hunterian Museum.) who was | 


tor of the 
about eight years younger than Cullen, went 
to reside with him as pupil, at Hamilton, 
in which place Cullen had settled as a prac- 
titioner. ‘rom 1734 to 1736 Cullen attended 
the medical classes in Edinburgh, which 
were, at that time, very ably conducted by 
Dr. Monro, the elder, and others. Havine 
completed his studies at Edinburgh, he en- 
tered into partnership with Hunter,—Hun- 
ter to take the surgical department, which 
Cullen disliked. ‘This partnership lasted 
during the time that Hunter attended the 
classes in Edinburgh; and about the year 
1741 Hunter removed to London, and Dr. 
Cullen, who had the year before taken out 
his degree at Glasgow, remained at Ham- 
ilton, and entered into arrangements with a 
new partner. 

It does not appear, that up to this period 
of his history, there was any particular 
promise of future eminence in Cullen. In 
everything he was above mediocrity; but 
still he deserved more the character of a 
thriving man, than of a brilliant one. 
father's connexion with the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and his own introduction to the Duke of 


es. 
ris 


to the Duke | 


While re- | 


Argyle, were, in those days, quite suflicient | 


to bring him into notice; ¢ 


scientific inquiry, is proved by the fact of his 
holding the office of baillie of the small 
borough of Hamilton, an_ insignificant 
office, absolutely under the control of his 
patron the Duke. Cullen was, in fact, a sort 
of physician to the family until 1743, when 
the Duke died. Cullen had by that time re- 
moved to Glasgow, and, in 1746 and 1717, he 
began to lecture on the Practice of Medi- 


nd that he was | 
fully as attentive to worldly connexion as to | 


| others, it must be admitted by all 
judges, that Black was the legitimate father 


school in Glasgow, somewhat similar to that 
which had been so successfully established in 
Edinburgh. About the same time, Cullen 
collected apparatus, delivered chemical lec- 
tures, and studied German, in order to qua- 
lify himself for reading the chemical works 
in that language. In 1748 he lectured on 
Botany and the Materia Medica, and he con- 
tinued these lectures for several years. 
Distracted by such a multiplicity of pur- 
suits, occupied professionally besides, and 
having an extensive acquaintance, with all 
of whomhe lived on the most sociable terms, 
it is scarcely possible that he could have shone 
conspicuous in any particular department 
But Cullen owed to the steadiness of his 
purpose, and the delightful equanimity of his 
temper, far more than he could have been 
indebted to the most splendid talents, direct- 
ed to any single branch. At work on all the 





great subjects which bear upon the theory of 
the healing art, he was slowly but certainly 
extending his grasp to all the roots and rami- 
fications of the existing system, in such a 
way as furnished very clear evidence that he 
would one day overturn it. 

It must be admitted, that, though the 
genius of Cullen was destined merely to pass 
over the subject of chemistry, in its way to 
other and more congenial studies, yet, it 
passed over like the life-giving and awakening 
Black was one of Cullen's students 
and, whatever may be said of 
candid 


spirit. 
at Glasgow ; 


of pneumatic chemistry. ‘There is no ques- 
tion, that it was the lectures of Cullen, 
which gave the first impulse to the genius of 
Black ; and there is justas little question, that, 
but for the attraction which Black had thrown 
around chemical science, the arts would in 
all probability have been without the mighty 
contrivances of Watt, by which the effective 
power of Britain has been more than qua- 
drupled, and man has been enabled, almost 
literally, “to ride in the whirlwind, and 
direct the storm.” —The laborious discoverers 
of obscure earths, or insignificant acids, 
should beware how they assail the monu- 
ments of the mighty masters of chemical 
science. 





Black, who had been very intimate with 
Cullen, and very frankly acknowledges obli- 
gations to him, removed to Edinburgh in 
1752, but he still kept up a frequent and 
friendly intercourse with his preceptor, as did 
Cullen's other eminent pupil, Dr. Hunter. 

In 1751 Cullen had, through the interest 
of the Duke of Argyle, been appointed to 
the Chair of Medicine in Glasgow; and about 
the same time Adam Smith became Professor 
of Logic there. Black followed Cullen for 
some time in the chemical department ; and, 
Smith being promoted to the Moral Philoso- 


phy Chair, Dr. Read succeeded him in that 


| 





of Logic. Thus Glasgow contained, for a time 
at least, a constellation of talents of the very 
highest class. 

About this time Cullen wrote many tracts 
on the application of chemistry to the arts; | 
and he became so generally known, that, in | 
1755, he was appointed joint Professor of | 
Chemistry at Edinburgh. Cullen’s admission 
there was opposed for some time; but his 
talents ultimately triumphed ; and, under his 
exertions, the chemical class, which had pre- | 





| tions. 





one of the most popular and most numerously 
attended inthe University. ; 

In 1757, Cullen, who had previously been 
deeply engaged in investigating the existing 
medical theories, stated opinions which pro- 
duced a strong degree of excitement against 
him; but, instead of turning polemic, as 
most men would have done under the same 
circumstances, he pursued his purpose stea- 
dily, and ultimately triumphed. 

It would be improper, in this sketch, to 
enter upon any of those medical theories, 
which pass one by one into oblivion, with the 
fame or the fashion of their authors; but we 
may just mention, that he sought to overturn 
the mathematical theory of the celebrated 
Boerhaave, and to substitute in its place a 
modification of that of Hoffman. In 1766 
Cullen was appointed to the Chair of the 
Theory of Medicine, in addition to the Che- 
mical Chair, to which he had been appointed 
ten years previously. On that occasion he 
resigned the Chemical Professorship in favour 
of Black, and for some time subsequently he 
lectured on the Theory of Medicine, and Dr. 
John Gregory on the Practice. About 1670, 
the two Professors joined for the purpose 
of giving lectures on both in the alternate 
sessions ; but the death of Gregory, in the 
prime of life, put an end to that arrange- 
ment, and Cullen continued to lecture on 
both branches until within a few months of 
his death, which took place at Edinburgh, 
on the 10th of February, 1790. 

Such is a very short outline of the career 
of Cullen, a man highly popular not only in 
the immediate place of his residence, but 
even on the continent. His lectures, which, 
though profound in principle, were popular 
in expre ssion, were usually delivered extem- 
pore from very short notes; and he was 
remarkable for the clearness of his illustra- 
When he lectured on chemistry, his 
experiments were judiciously chosen, and 
neatly performed. He was particularly be- 
loved by his students; and, besides being 
their preceptor, he acted as their friend, 
their father, and their physician,—in these 
cases without fee. Professionally, and in the 
business of his life, he was remarkably regu- 
lar, but without any stiffness or formality ; 
and even when far advanced in life, and 
engaged in profound inquiries, he enjoyed 
his whist party, or other innocent amuse- 
ment of the evening, with all the glee of a 
man who lives only for the enjoyment of 
society. His success in the world corre- 
sponded with his talents for succeeding ; and 


| one of his sons was promoted to the bench 
| as one of the Scottish Judges. 


Having said 
thus much of the man, we shall leave the 
question of his writings, and of the changes 
which he produced in the medical world, un- 
til the appearance of Dr. ‘Thomson’s second 
volume; and we shall venture to make one 
or two remarks on this volume, regretting 
that they must be more in the spirit of objec- 
tion than in that of commendation. 

That Dr. Thomson is in possession of a 
vast mass of materials, is true; and there is 
little doubt that, in some hands, these might 
have afforded the means of bringing out avery 
graphic whole-length of Cullen ; and show- 
ing how much the different parts of science, 
with which he was connected, were promot- 
ed by the efforts of his long and laborious 
life. “Dr. homson’s book is, however, s0 


cine, with a view to establishing a medical ! viously been little else than nominal, became | much interrupted by quotation, and the 
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general tenor of it is so frequently con- 
gested by an accumulation of crude matters, 
that it would be desirable to exhibit some 
drastic aperient, for the purpose of clearing 
its prime vie, before it can be of wholesome 
service to the public. In a work of this 
kind, mere style is a minor consideration ; 
put nothing can atone for want of clearness 
and arrangement. It would be anticipating 
what we purpose to say afterwards, were we 
at present to bring forward either the doc- 
trines which Cullen opposed, or those which 
he sought to establish: but it may not be 
amiss to mention, that there scems to be far 
too much display of knowledge in the dif- 
ferent theories of medicine; and that all the 
Jearning which is introduced, is not so con- 
centrated as to bring out the points at issue. 
Thus, while the narrative is in a state of 
perpetually suspended animation, so that it 
will afford little interest to the reader, we 
fear that the more actively employed part of 
the faculty themselves, will not stop to ana- 
lyze it into the multitude of ingredients of 
which it is made up. We have our doubts of 
some of the facts too, although, as we have 
said before, they are facts of a minor class. 

As Dr. Thomson got the family papers, it 
perhaps would not be fair to hint that he 
could be in error in anything so simple as 
the day of Cullen’s birth—which a reference 
to the register at Hamilton would at once 
rectify; but we had previously supposed, 
that Cullen was born on the 11th December, 
and not the 15th April. Dr. Thomson may, 
however, be correct in that particular. In- 
deed, as his work is only a fragment, or, to 
speak more correctly, a conglomerate of frag- 
ments, to subject it to very severe criticism, 
would be hardly fair. 





WaveEeRLEY Nove ts, Vor. XXXVI. 
Redcauntlet. Vol. II. 18 Edinburgh, 

Cadell; London, Whittaker & Co. 

Tue illustrations to this volume, are by D. O. 
Hill and W. Kidd. The vignette, by the latter, 
though a little extravagant, is laughable enough. 
There are but few notes: one or two, however, 
as they are very brief, our readers may be con- 
tent to have extracted :— 

“ At the supposed date of the novel, a man of 
the name of Merrilees, a tanner in Leith, ab- 
sconded from his country to escape his creditors ; 
and, after having slain his own mastiff dog, and 
put a bit of red cloth in its mouth, as if it had 
died in a contest with soldiers, and involved his 
own existence in as much mystery as possible, 
made his escape into Yorkshire. Here he was 
detected by persons sent in search of him, to 
whom he gave a portentous account of his hav- 
ing been carried off and concealed in various 
places. Mr. Merrilees was, in short, a kind of 
male Elizabeth Canning, Lut did not trespass on 
the public credulity quite so long.” 








Concealments for Theft and Smuggling. 

“Tam sorry to say, that the modes of con- 
cealment described in the imaginary premises 
of Mr. Trumbull, are of a kind which have been 
common on the frontiers of late years. The 
neighbourhood of two nations having different 
laws, though united in government, still leads 
to a multitude of transgressions on the Border, 
and extreme difficulty in apprehending delin- 
quents. About twenty years since, as far as my 
recollection serves, there was along the frontier 
an organized gang of coiners, forgers, smugglers, 
and other malefactors, whose operations were 
conducted ona scale not inferior to what is here 
described. The chief of the party was one 
Richard Mendham, a carpenter, who rose to 


| 








opulence, although ignorant even of the arts of 
reading and writing. But he had found a short 
road to wealth, and had taken singular measures 
for conducting his operations. Amongst these, 
he found means to build, in asuburb of Berwick 
called Spittal, a street of small houses, as if for 
the investment of property. He himself inha- 
bited one of these; another, a species of public- 
house, was open to his confederates, who held 
secretand unsuspected communication with him; 
crossing the roofs of the intervening houses, 
and descending by a trap-stair, which admitted 
them into the alcove of the dining-room of Dick 
Mendham’s private mansion. A vault, too, be- 
neath Mendham’s stable, was accessible in the 
manner mentioned in the novel. The post of 
one of the stalls turned round ona bolt being 
withdrawn, and gave admittance to a subterra- 
nean place of concealment for contraband and 
stolen goods, toa great extent. Richard Mend- 
ham, the head of this very formidable conspi- 
racy, which involved malefactors of every kind, 
was tried and executed at Jedburgh, where the 
author was present as Sheriff of Selkirkshire. 
Mendham had previously been tried, but escaped 
by want of proof and the ingenuity of his coun- 


sel.” 


Tales and Novels by Maria Edgeworth—Vol. I. 
‘Castle Rackrent,’ and ‘ Irish Bulls.’ London, 
1832. Baldwin & Cradock. 

OnE of the most beautiful volumes we have seen 

—perhaps, of the cheap reprints, the most beau- 

tiful, excepting only, and that with hesitation, 

Murray’s Byron. Paper, print, binding, all of 

the best quality, and in the finest taste, and the 

work illustrated by W. Harvey, who, as a book 
illustrator, hardly needs our good word. The 
work is to be completed in eighteen monthly 
volumes, and a very complete work it will be— 
cheap enough for the deal shelves of the me- 
chanic, and handsome enough for the boudoir 

of a lady. We may, perhaps, hereafter, say a 

word or two on the general merits of Miss Edge- 


worth’s writings. 
The Little Girl’s Own Book. By Mrs. Child. 
London, 1832. ‘Tegg. 


Wuo after this will say, that trade criticism and 
independent criticism are the same in their re- 
sult? We first noticed, and with deserved com- 
mendation, this clever little book, a copy having 
been kindly sent to us by a friend in America: 
the first consequence was an order by Mr. Nes- 
bit, the American bookseller here, for a supply 
to be sent to him. We announced their arrival, 
and the continued demand has led to this re- 
print by one of the shrewdest publishers in 
London. It is sure of success, and deserves it. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
NIGHT. 
From the German. 
BY T. ROSCOE. 
THE world is hushed, and leaves my soul 
Waking, watching thro’ the night— 
The deep midnight!—I hear the toll 
Of earthless bells ;—and lips of might 
Not mortal, seem the dirge to pour— 
“ Weep, spirits, weep—thy race is o'er ;— 


“No more for thee, yon radiant heaven, 
The silver moon and beauteous star ; 
No more earth’s sweetest hopes are given, 
The world’s delights—its peace or war. 
Hark! nature joins thy funeral wail— 
And hope, and love, and beauty fail !”’ 
Spirit of Peace! if such there be— 
And such in Eden’s bowers was found— 
Come fling thy mantle over me, 
And bind my heart's unstaunched wound : 
I hear thy call—away—away— 
Receive me to thy realms of day. 


{ 


——— 
HONOURS PAID TO GOETHE’S REMAINS. 


Weimar, 31st March. 
Tue Grand Duke appointed Monday last for 
the celebration of Goethe’s funereal obsequies. 
His corpse was laid out on a couch, overlaid 
with black velvet, in a spacious apartment, lined 


| with sable trappings, and resplendent with wax 


| lightened and munificent patron,—namely, by 





lights. Here it remained exposed to the sor- 
rowing inspection of the public at large, during 
the entire forenoon of that day. The body itself 
lay on its couch in the centre of the apartment, 
resting upon pillows of white satin; a wreath of 
fresh laurel encircled the head; and a Roman 
toga, likewise of satin, was tastefully disposed 
round the corpse. On its right was a column, 
from which a crown of laurel, worked in pure 
gold, relizved with emeralds, (a tribute from 
Frankfort, his native town, on the occasion of 
his academical jubilee,) hung suspended. Be- 
hind his head rose another column, to which 
was attached a lyre and a basket—the latter 
inclosing rolls of parchment, symbolical of the 
writer's literary labours; and a third column 
was placed on the left of the body, against which 
his several diplomas were displayed. At the 
feet were three other columns, to which the in- 
signia of the numerous orders which princely 
favour and esteem had conferred upon the illus- 
trious departed, were suspended. Large cy- 
presses were disposed on either side behind the 
couch of state ; and on each side of it stood 
twenty candelabras of silver: guards of honour 
of all ranks and classes keeping watch beside 
them. Three splendid stars, in allusion to 
Goethe's transition to a heavenly state, hung 
over his remains. Multitudes came from far 
and near to bid thema last farewell. The coftin 
was removed at five o'clock in the afternoon, in 
order that it might be borne to the destination 
assigned to it by the late Grand Duke, his en- 
the side of Schiller, in the sepulchre of the 
grand-ducal family. It was for this reason that 
the whole ceremony was ordered on a scale of 
commensurate splendour. Upon its removal, 
the corpse was placed in the grand-ducal hearse 
of state, which was drawn by four horses, and 
surrounded by the members of the cabinet and 
household, and those of our learned and scien- 
tific bodies, part of the clergy and their assist- 
ants, military men, and, in short, almost every 
respectable inhabitant of Weimar following on 
foot behind. Amongst this throng of mourners, 
the students of Jena, with roses attached to their 
sable scarfs, were not the least conspicuous. 
The train was closed by a line composed of the 
grand-ducal carriages, in one of which sat Baron 
de Spiegel, as the representative of the reigning 
prince. The chief portion of the clergy, incon- 
junction with a numerous choir, were stationed 
in the sepulchre. A beautiful hymn greeted the 
entrance of the funeral procession; to this suc- 
ceeded a discourse, in which the preacher dwelt 
upon the heavy account which is required at 
the hands of those on whom nature has shed her 
richest gifts; and this was followed by one of 
Goethe's pieces,t the music to which was com- 
posed by his oldest surviving friend, Zeller, di- 
rector of the orchestra at Berlin, and performed 
under the superintendence of the celebrated 
Hummel. ‘The coftin was then delivered into 
the custody of the Lord Marshal; immediately 
after which the chapel was cleared, and the 
ceremonies terminated. The coffin is of oak, 
lined with lead, and the external inscription is 
simply the following :— 





+ Rest thee soft in heavenly slumbers, 
Near thy friend and prince reclined ; 
For thy day was nobly spent 

In nurturing thine age’s mind. 

"Till space and time have passed away, 
Thy name shall live in mortal breast. 
Then rest thee on thy tranquil couch— 
By earth adored, in heaven thrice blest! 
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“ GOETHE. 
Born the 28th August, 1749 ; 
Died the 22nd March, 1832.” 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
carpet, on which the coffin was laid within the 
chapel, was an heir-loom in Goethe's family; 
that his parents stood upon it at the celebration 
of their marriage; and that, in the instance of 
the poet himself, it covered the floor, on which 
the several ceremonies of his birth, marriages, 
and sepulture were performed. 

—————ee 
THR PENNY MAGAZINE, 

Tue Papers state that it is intended by this 
soporific “ to allay the irritability of the public 
mind occasioned by the poisonous trash of cheap 
literature’’—now this wholesale condemnation of 
the cheap literature is exceedingly unjust. That 
there are publications offensive to good feeling 
and good morals, we readily admit, and the 
sober dulness of the Penny Magazine is not 
likely to put an end to them; but the majority 
of any established sale, are decidedly creditable. 
In the Mirror, the Casket, the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, the Olio, the Omnibus, the Entertaining 
Press, Chalmers’s Edinburgh Journal, and num- 
berless others, we never read one objectionable 
word: and in the success of all these, with which 
alone the Penny Magazine can run its course of 
rivalry, much money, much time, and many 
anxious hopes and interests have been em- | 
barked; and is it becoming in a Society like that | 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to put 
itself and its resources, its name and influence, | 
in opposition to them? Are they all, “at one | 
fell swoop,” to be put an end to, for the purpose 
of establishing a huge monopoly for the sole 
benefit of certain parties whom the Society 
may be pleased to patronize ?—If this was the 
aim and great purpose of the Society, then 
we have subscribed our guinea in most lament- 
able ignorance. 

The truth we suspect to be, that many ho- 
nourable men have lent their names, and 
many simple ones subscribed their money, 
without inguiring very “curiously” into the 
management of this Society. Stimulated by 
circumstances which have lately come to our 
knowledge, we hunted out a little buff-coated 
“Report” which we remembered to have re- 
ceived some months since, hoping to get an 
insight through its explanatory pages into this 
mystery ;—but all we found therein was a flou- 
rishing List of the Committee, with a List of 
the Local Committees—List of Honorary Life 
Members—London Life Subscribers—Country 
Life Subscribers—Town Annual Subscribers— 
Country Annual Subseribers—An Address— 
and—“a very halfpenny worth of bread” to this | 
sea of sack—a balance sheet of some twenty lines ! 
If, indeed, anything can fairly be inferred from 
the Statement, it is, that the whole expenses of 
the Society are defrayed by subscription—and 
that the Society itself is maintained for the sole 
benefit of certain interested parties, who POCKET 
THE ENTIRE PROFITS OF THE PUBLICATIONS! 
We trust, therefore, that at the next general 
meeting some one of the subscribers will in- 
stitute an inquiry—wili require a clear intel- 
ligible statement of the protit and loss on the 
works already published—a list of the writers, 
with the sums paid, and other particulars which 
it may be interesting to the public to be in- 
formed of, especially as the Report calls for 
more money, aud complains of its exertions 
being crippled for want of resources. But, to 
confine our present inquiry within the narrowest 
possible limits, we request to know WHETHER 
THE PENNY MAGAZINE BE NOT THE PRIVATE 
SPECULATION OF Mr. Cuar.Les KNIGHT, OF 
Patt Mati EAst, AND WHETHER THE So- 
CIETY HAVE ANY, THE REMOTEST, INTEREST 





IN ITS succEssS?—-We beg to be distinctly un- 
derstood as not meaning directly or indirectly to 





| way to Glasgow. 


say or insinuate anything against Mr. Knight’s 
conduct: we have always heard him spoken of 
as a highly honourable and most liberal man ; 
and it is not questioning the acknowledged 
justness of this character, to presume that he 
knows his own interest. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tuer decrease of the great eastern pestilence 
has, we are happy to say, caused the abate- 
ment ofa literary pestilence which accompa- 
nied it: we mean, that thick shower of tracts 
and pamphlets on cholera, which, without 
suggesting the least remedy, served only to 
scatter general distnay and terror. We may 
almost use the like words when speaking of 
those innumerable papers and books which 
have arisen like mushrooms from the great 
hot-bed of political agitation. ‘This literary 
shower passes over the heads of mankind like 
an ill-directed flight of arrows: for all that 
men have written and argued—and God 
knows they have done much of both—we 
would not have them imagine that the country 
at large fully understands either the extent 
or importance of the subject. We see all 
manner of idle expectations held out in 


| speeches, and all manner of as idle fears held 








will also have several : two large drawings, 
‘Gipsy Camp,’ and a ‘ View of Norwich,’ in 
the usual accurate representation of nature 
for which this artist is so justly celebrated, 
Mr. Barrett, among other pictures, has a large 
classical drawing. Mr. Cattermole will, we 
fear, have but few works, unless, from the rapi- 
dity of his execution, the late sunny days may 
have stimulated him to exertion; there will, 
however, be an interior of Haddon, and two 
or three smaller subjects. Mr. Austen has 
been industrious, and we have heard hi 
‘Gipsy and Child’ well spoken of—so of 
Mr. Tayler’s ‘ Breakfast Scene’ from the 
Spectator. Mr. Wild's last effort will be there, 
and such a drawing as must add deeply to 
public regret, when they hear that, in all pro- 


| bability, it will indeed be the last; it is one 
| of the most elaborate architectural drawings 


out in pamphlets: our two leading Reviewsare | 


filled with disquisitions and denunciations: 
our monthly Magazines overflow with the 


same sort of bitter matter; and our Newspa- 
pers describe the contemplated measure as | 
either dark as perdition, or as bright as Para- | 


| dise; and a plain man, who seeks information 
| and desires to be enlightened, will be able to 


find it nowhere—whithersoever he turns to 
drink, he will ery, “ Rot ye, rogues, there is 
lime in this sack too!” We know—and that 
is nigh the extent of our knowledge—that 
literature is enduring a most sorrowful de- 





| pression, which we would be glad to see re- 


moved. 

This is rather the stirring season of Art. 
Most works of interest, however, are for the 
present locked up in the Royal Academy, 
awaiting the arranging hands of the Hanging 
Committee. ‘I'wo statues of James Watt, one 
in bronze, and of colossal dimensions, the 
other in marble, and of the size of life, and 
both from the hand of Chantrey, are on their 
The former will stand on 
agranite pedestal in one of the public squares: 
the latter is destined for the College Library, 
and is a present from the only son of the illus- 
trious inventor of the steam-engine to the 
Professors, as a mark of esteem for encou- 
ragement munificently rendered to his father. 


colossal magnitude, from the chisel of Chan- 
trey, is now erecting, we see, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Report speaks in the highest terms of hope 


| of the forthcoming Water Colour Exhibition. 


We have no doubt the establishment of the 
new Society—it is too young to be called a 
rival—has stimulated the Associates to extra- 
ordinary exertion. Mr. Copley Fielding, we 
hear, will have several; one, a ‘ Sunset at Con- 
way,’ most beautiful. The fertile pencil of 
Kobson has been more than usually success- 


| ful; particularly in ‘ Loch Achray,’ one of 


the scenes in Sir Walter Scott’s poems. Mr. 
Harding's drawing for Mr. Parratt, is de- 
scribed to us as most brilliant ; the Catholic 
procession and the numerous figures in this 
large drawing as admirable, 





| 


we ever witnessed. Mr. Chisholm sends five 
drawings, and, if our informant be correct, 
the reputation they will confer upon him, 
will make some amends for the indifferent 
treatment he has recieved from amateurs and 
dealers: ‘Shakspeare before Justice Lewy,’ 
and ‘ King James and Heriot’ will, our friend 
believes, be universally admired. We hear, 
too, an excellent report of Mr. Cox’s contri- 
butions. 

Denning’s extraordinary copy of Wilkie’s 
‘Chelsea Pensioners,’ from which the engrav- 
ing was made, is, we hear, about to be raffled 
for; and every subscriber is to have an im- 
pression of Mr. Burnet’s engraving. 

Mr. Mason requests us to contradict a 
report, referred to in our last paper, that 
M. Meyerbeer had “ expressed himself dis- 
appointed at the proportion of instruments 
in the orchestra,” because such report is 
* calculated to do the composer most serious 
injury in the eyes of those gentlemen upon 
whom mainly depends the success of his 
work ;”’ and could not be true, as he did not 
hear the orchestra until Monday. Now, as 
it is very certain, that objections to the pro- 
portion of instruments in the orchestra coul 
not by possibility give offence to any human 
being—the proportion of instruments being 
widely different from the merit of the per- 
formers—and as he might have formed and 
expressed such opinion in Paris as well as in 
London, before, as well as after hearing the 
band, it is evident that Mr. Mason has 
wholly mistaken the meaning of the passage; 
and we should not have thought it necessary 
to say another word on the subject, but that his 


| letter led to some inquiry, and we have 


} 


| reason to believe that the report as stated in 
| the Atheneum was correct. 
A third statue of Watt, in marble, and of 


It is not indeed 
very extraordinary that it should be correct, 
when we consider the relative proportion of 
instruments in the orchestra at the Academie 
de Musique and the Opera House. Take this 
in brief: the proportion of wind instruments 


| being much the same, we have 


At the Academy, At the Opera, 
Violini ripieni.....28 — 18 
Wk siscsivns BF os 
Violoncelli ......12 — 5! 
Contra Bassi .....10 — 5 

The German operas, we hear, will take 
place on Fridays, for ten successive weeks. 

Mr. Mason acts wisely, in not giving them 


three times a week, as he originally intended. 


Madame Cinti was at the Opera on ‘Tuesday 
last, and looked as pretty as ever; she will, 
if we mistake not, be the most successful 


Mr. Dewint | prima donna of the troupe—for taste, inton- 
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ation, and neatness in execution, wm sing- 
ing is unique. Such a concourse of artists, 
French, Italian, and German, was perhaps 
never before assembled in London as at this 
moment—we counted at least twelve boxes 
occupied by them alone. 

Benefit Concerts are announced in all 
directions. Some few years ago, the number 
of these appeals to the charitable benevo- 
lence of the musical public, did not exceed 
a dozen; now, the musical patron is taxed 
morning, noon, and night. We may perhaps 
briefly notice the talents of these bénéficiaires 
as their announcements reach us, in order that 
the public may understand their several pre- 
tensions. Such an eaposé is wanted, to adjust 
the difference between self-adulation and 
claims to public support. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
MEETINGS FOR THE 

. s Royal College of Physicians . 
MONDAY, 2 Medical Society .ccccccccee 


ENSUING WEEK, 
. Nine, P.M. 
. Eight, p.m. 
Linnean Society ............ Eight, p.m. 
TUESDAY, { Horticultural Bectety ...ccee . One, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers Light, p.m. 
{ Society of Arts ...... cccopocelt PS, MMe 
WEDNES. { Geologic: al Society ...... } p. 5, P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature ..Three, p.a. 
g Roys fo 





--} p.8, P.M. 





THURSD. Society of Antiquaries........ Eight, p.m. 

Zovlogical Society............Three, P.M. 

Faipay, Koyal Institution ............4 p. 8, P.M. 

SarurD. Royal Asiatic Society ........Two, P.M. 
FINE ARTS 

Gevartius: drawn on stone from the painting 


by Vandyke, 

W. Wilkin. 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower : 

on stone. F. W. Wilkin. 
THESE are extraordinary works—indeed, the 
artist himself is an extraordinary man. Mr. 
Wilkin, we believe, was a professed miniature 
painter at eleven or twelve years of age—at fif- 
teen he was professionally engaged, at a very 
high salary, to make copies from the most cele- 
brated pictures of the old masters; and such 
was their truth and power, that we remember 
the President West called them, in honourable 
distinction, “ original copies.” When little more 
than of age, he received a commission to paint 
a picture of the Battle of Hastings, for the Hall 
at Battle Abbey, of the extraordinary size of 
thirty-one feet by eighteen, and received 2000 
guineas for it. Since then, he has been unin- 
terruptedly engaged in making portraits, large 
as life, in chalk, and to such an extent that, we 
believe, a list of his works would include the 
names of half the nobility in the kingdom. In 
the early part of last year he came upon us in a 
new light, as a lithographic draughtsman, with 
portraits of Wordsworth, Cunningham, Lock- 
hart and others, and one of extraordinary 
power, a head of Jesus, after Correggio. He 
is now understood to have finished his career, 
a a copyist, with this of Gevartius. It is 
truly admirable, and it would be worse than 
idleness to waste words in trifling objections. 
Henceforth, we hear, the artist intends to con- 
fine his lithographic works to portraits from 
life, on stone. ‘The advantages of this new and 
masterly application of lithography are very 
great. The best engraving g¢ is but a fine copy, 
whereas every impression of such a lithograph 
taust be nearly equal in truth and expression to 
an original drawing—and that which is done 
from nature, by an artist of power, can be 
done but once, nor is it probable that the en- 
graver will equal that which the painter himself 
cannot. The undertaking was a bold and ha- 
zazdous one: the means of altering and correct- 


in the National Gallery. F. 


drawn from life 








ing in lithography are so limited, that nothing 
short of a life of discipline and training, which, 
indeed, Mr. Wilkin has had, could justify the 
attempt; but this specimen of Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, in our opinion, at once settles 
the question of success. This novel application 
of art is, to us, extremely interesting. If it be 
generally adopted, a selection from such heads 
will be a work of great value to the living, and 
still more to future generations. We have said 


ate of the merit of this portrait as a work of 


art, because any work is comparatively unim- 
portant when conside ring the art itself, and its 
power; but, in courtesy, we must finish our di- 
gression with one word of criticism, and shall 
add, that in delicacy and high finishing it is as 
soft and beautiful as a work of Correggio’s. 


The New Coat: 
graved by Warren. 


painted by David Wilkie ; 
Leggatt. 

WILKIE never undertakes to tell a story without 
telling it; and the story of this little picture is 
well told: the quiet pleasure of the youth look- 
ing back towards a glass, fully satistied with his 
own shape and the dexterity of Snip; and then 
the open-mouthed anxiety of the artist—for we 
may not call him tailor—are in the painter's 
own unequalled manner. 


en- 


The Clubbist : painte ted "7 David Wilkie; 
graved by Rad lon. Leggatt. 


en- 


Tuts picture of a tippling and vociferous club 
is clever, but not so much so as most of the 
latter productions of the same artist; as, how- 
ever, his works are not numerous, we are glad 
to see anything from his hand, for he never fails 
in truth and nature. 

The etetiies: of the Cities of the Plain: de- 
signed and engraved by James G. S. Lucas. 
WE observe that Mr. Lucas is so much satisfied 
with the Spectator for saying that his works are 
as good as Martin's, 
style, that he has quoted the words as a recom- 
mendation to his productions. Though we think 
he has neither the harmony of light and shade, 
the skill in perspective, nor the wondrous 
splendour of Martin, we consider the ‘ Destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah’ as a work of great 

picturesque beauty. 
The Hon. Mrs. Howard : painted by Davis; 
graved by Cochran. 


saving the originality of 


en- 


Tuis portrait numbers as eighty-ninth of that 
series called the Female Nobility, published in 
La Belle Assemblée, and deserves the praise of 
being soft, graceful, and agreeable. 





MUSIC 


KING'S THEATRE, 

Rossini's Opera seria, ‘ Elisabetta Regina 
d’Inghilterra, performed fourteen years ago for 
the benefit of Madame Fodor, was revived on 
Tuesday last, for the début of Signora Tosi. 
This lady is about thirty years of has a 
commanding figure, is dignified in her deport- 
ment, and possesses histrionic powers inferior 
only to Pasta’s; her voice below E£ on the 
fourth space, is weak, and her upper notes to ¢ 
are piercingly acute when forced. When execut- 
ing rapid passages, her tremulous enunciation 
reminded us a little of Catalani, but this can 
hardly justify the comparison which has been 
quoted from Mr. Inglis's clever work on Spain ; 
indeed, it strikes us as probable, that, had the 
faithful subjects of King Ferdinand witnessed 
successively a Fodor, 
libran and Pasta, they would have restrained 
their admiration, and saved the Diario a quire 
or two of waste paper. Throughout the even- 
ing the lady evidently laboured under great 
nervous excitement. The quality of her voice 


age, 


Camporese, Sontag, Ma- 








being weakest in those notes which usually de- 
pict passion with the greatest effect, it speaks 
much in favour of her dramatic talent, that she 
portrayed with so much energy and success the 
conflicting feelings which agitate the bosom of 
the haughty queen. The original aria of this 
opera, known as ‘ Una voce poco fa,’ was after- 

wards introduced by Rossini, with some slight 
alterations, into ‘ I] Barbiere,’ and Tosi, “by 
way of novelty, substituted one by Pacini. 

This opera, speaking generally, contains many 
original melodies, some pleasing concerted 
music, and a few novel effects in harmony and 
instrumentation—it is generally considered a 
weak production; but we incline to believe 
that the opinion originates in there being no 
“basso” in the principal characters, to give 


richness to the combinations. The duet, with 
Winter, was the best singing of the even- 


ing—and the duet itself is full of expressive 
melody and character. The aria of Mathilde, 
in the first act, a scena for Norfolk, in the 
second act, were omitted; and for a duet be- 
tween Norfolk and Leicester, was substituted 
an old hackneyed composition from Ricciardo, 
which has also been heard this season, in ‘ Mosé 
in Egitto.’ Signor Vaccai did net allow any 
omissions, or stale intrusions, in his opera, and 
we ought not to have had so mutilated a repre- 
sentation of ‘ Elisabetta.’ In a divertisement 
between the Madame Herbele, a German 
dancer, made her first curtsey to an English 
audience. We cannot doubt that this lady will 
prove a most valuable addition to the corps de 
ballet, which is now the most effective we ever 
remember—she is as graceful as Taglioni her- 
self, and, in some points, her superior. 


acts, 


The same opera was repeated on Thursday, 


and Tosi sang with more confidence and in- 
creased success. The best scenes of the drama 
were destroyed in interest by the assumed 


nonchalance of Madame Puzzi, who probably 
thinks herself degraded in taking a second part, 
when, in fact, she marred the effect of every 
concerted piece from her incompetency to sing 
the passages correctly in time and tune. The 
fine trio in the second act deserved better treat- 
ment; Tosi and Winter were most deservedly 
applauded, and the Signora again encored in 
the jast finale. The sautés and bewitching look 
of the Aliemande ( Herbele)—the aerial flights 
of the Jtalienne (Brugnoli), and the neatly-exe- 
cuted pas of the Frangaise (Le Compte), ob- 
tained an encore for each of their dances ; their 
effects were quite extraordinary. 


Lablache, we see, is announced to sing this 
evening and twice next week at the King’s The- 
atre, previous to his departure for Naples. 


NEW PURLICATIONS, 
Etudes Preparatoires: pour le Piano, faisant 
suite a I'Indispensable. Par. Chaulieu. 
Cocks. 


THESE studies consist of thirty-six movements, 
in a variety of styles and keys, having an espe- 
cial object in view, which is explained in English 
at the commencement of each. ‘To practise 
with advantage, studies calculated for the per- 
fection of pianoforte playing, these Etudes will 
gradually smooth the way. They contain the 
modifications of sound scrupulously indicated, 
the carefully fingered, and nothing 
neglected to initiate the aspiring student in the 
art of playing modern music in a proper style. 


passages 


* Robert le Diable,’ as 
By Herz. No. 


Five Airs de Ballet, Strom 
Rondos for the Pianoforte. 
2,3. Chappell. 

THERE is more original and tasteful melody in 

one of the dances, which Rossini has composed 

for the French adaptation of ‘ Mose in Egitto,’ 

than in all these tive airs together. No. 3,4 
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‘ Valse des Démons,’ pleases us best; it is very 
characteristic. The arrangements, not difficult, 
are in the style of those of Auber’s music, by 
the same author. 


Anthem, composed for the Coronation of William 
the Fourth, arranged by the author, T. Att- 
wood, for two performers on the Pianoforte, 
with accompaniments (ad li.) for Harp and 
Flute. Novello. 

Mr. Attwood's experience in arranging for these 
instruments, best qualifies him to do justice to 
his composition. The harp is judiciously and 
sparingly employed to fill up the harmony, and 
the flute to sustain the melodies. We have 
already reviewed the original composition, and 
have only now to recommend it in this new 
form. 


Will you go? G. Linley, Esq. 

The Union of the Roses. C. Hodgson. 
& Co. 

Tue first of these ballads is gay and pleasant— 

its melody and accompaniment simple and na- 

tural. The second is more descriptive, and the 

music is appropriate. Both compositions are 


good of their kind. 


Duff 


Ah! Lovely Isabel! Cavatina sung by Braham, 
in ‘ Robert le Diable.’ Meyerbeer. 

When I bade Normandy adieu: sung by Mrs. 
Wood in ditto. Chappell. 

Tue first of these songs is simple, short, easy, 

not very original, and, by any other composer, 

would scarcely deserve particular attention: the 

second has character, pleasing melody, and a 

diversity of harmony. We anxiously wait to hear 

these compositions sung in their original situ- 

ations, under the eye of the composer. 

Three Airs de Ballet, arranged as Rondos for 
the Pianoforte. By Herz. Chappell. 

Tus is the third number of dances from 

Auber's petite opera ‘ La Bayadere.’ They are 

tastefully adapted to show off a moderate player 

without the cost of much labour, nor do they 

contain the usual difficulties in skips of the bass, 

for which Herz is but too remarkable. 





THEATRICALS 


Tue customary ‘ Easter Offerings’ have been 
made at both theatres. We should much like 
to have to report strongly in favour of both, be- 
cause, each house having been recently provided 
with a successful first piece, an attractive se- 
cond would have been doubly valuable to their 
respective treasuries. Consistently with truth, 
this cannot be done; and, at the expense of it, 
even our feeble support is not to be had. We 
are quite aware, that productions of this nature 
are not to be attacked with a tomahawk in one 
hand, and a scalping-knife in the other; but, 
making all due allowance, it must be admitted, 
that they are both unusually dull. Covent Gar- 
den has certainly the best of it; but the pre- 
eminence is not a very enviable one. It is quite 
true, that these pieces are intended more for 
children of the lesser than of the larger growth; 
but it is precisely on that account that their 
plots should be the more intelligible: and, that 
care should be taken to convey a wholesome 
moral in a simple and pleasing shape. There is 
generally a good prince protected by a good 
fairy, who ultimately triumphs over some wicked 
usurper or seducer, who is effectually supported 
in all but the last scene by a bad fairy. But this 
is not enough: the good, equally with the bad, 
almost invariably bring their characters from 
their last places; whereas, to make the lesson 
really useful to the minds of young people, the 
qualities of both parties should be put to an early 
test, before their faces. They would then start 





with a strong interest upon the side of virtue, 
grounded upon actual evidence, instead of hear- 
say; and the effect would be permanent, instead 
of passing. 


DRURY LANE. 


On Thursday a new play, in five acts, called 
‘The Merchant of London,’ was produced 
here; it is, we understand, written by Mr. 
Serle, the actor, lately of the Coburg Theatre, 
but formerly of Covent Garden. The impres- 
sion we had of this gentleman, as an actor, was 
always favourable. It is evident that he isa 
man of sense, of education, and of discrimina- 
tion; indeed, nothing but a voice naturally de- 
fective, seems to stand between him and the 
highest honours of his profession. How he is 
ever to pass this barrier we know not, but we 
should much like to see him do so—for his own 
sake and for that of the public. Thursday is 
rather too late in the week for us to enter into 
any very minute detail of a piece produced on 
that night, and, therefore, not knowing how 
soon the “ Devil” may fetch our remarks, we 
will, at starting, say, that ‘The Merchant of 
London’ is a clever play, highly creditable to 
Mr. Serle’s industry and talents. The plot is, 
upon the whole, good, though it is eked out by 
some glaring improbabilities—such, for instance, 
as Fitzalan’s trusting a letter, in his own hand- 
writing, addressed to a lady, and without any 
superscription, in the hands of two people, 
whom he has just before convicted of wilfully 
slandering him. The language is good, and 
sometimes forcible, though it does not possess 
much of the genuine spirit of poetry. The in- 
cidents are mostly good; and the characters 
well drawn. We would not willingly injure the 
plot by an incomplete report of it, but we must 
attempt an outline. Scroope, the merchant, full 
of wealth, and of an unexplained hatred to- 
wards Lord Beaufort and all the members of his 
family, has taken advantage of the necessities, 
caused by their extravagance, to get their estates 
and persons by degrees within his power. He 
has a niece, Mariana, whom he fondly loves; 
and who has various suitors, amongst others, 
Richard Fitzalan, a page in the service of Lord 
Beaufort. This is the favoured one, and ‘ The 
Merchant,’ bent on his niece’s happiness, con- 
sents to their union, to the exclusion of Edward 
Beaufort, who seeks her hand only for the money 
it is known her uncle can give her, and of two 
silly persons, Parallel, a pedant, and Flaw, a 
dissipated attorney. dward Beaufort, disap- 
pointed and enraged, employs a party of ruffians 
from Alsatia to carry off Mariana. 
frantic at the loss of his niece, puts all the 
power of the law in force against Lord Beaufort 
and his son, the latter of whom he causes to be 
arrested; Mariana has been in the meantime 
released by the connivance of two of the gang, 
and is restored in the last scene to her uncle 
and her lover. It appears that Scroope, when 
young and poor, had offended the pride of the 
Beaufort family, by a secret marriage with the 
sister of the present Lord, who, upon a dis- 
covery, had forced him to fly the country by an 
accusation of heresy, and driven his wife to a 
convent, where she died. Under a _ feigned 
name, he commenced business as a merchant, 
accumulated vast wealth, portions of which he 
has from time to time applied as before stated ; 
and he now discovers himself to his brother-in- 
law, Lord Beaufort, and prepares to revenge 
himself on him, by driving him and his family 
from their forfeited possessions. His better 
feelings are worked upon, in consequence of a 
disclosure made by Lord Beaufort, that the page, 
Edward Fitzalan, is his (Scroope’s) son, by the 
ill-fated marriage in question—the guilty are 
pardoned, and the good made happy. Mr. 
Macready, in the merchant, was much ap- 
plauded; much of his acting was extremely 


Scroope, 


- — 


natural and effective, but it was disfigured by 
those mannerisms in which he will indulge. We 
think him clever enough to do without them, 
and are only sorry that he does not agree with 
us. Mr. H. Wallack made a very respectable 
villain; Mr. Cooper a ditto lover and page. Mr, 
J. Russell acted the pedant remarkably well; 
and Mr. Harley did his best with Flaw. Two 


| parts, though they were trifling ones, were 





acted in this piece to perfection—a cut-throat 
Alsatian by Mr. Bedford—and a tailor by Mr, 
Salter. In France they would have received their 
due share of applause—here they got none. We 
borrow much of our neighbours from behind the 
curtain: we should like to see a little borrowed 
from before. Mrs. Orger and Miss Phillips did 
all that could be expected from them in their 
respective parts. We have much pleasure in 
congratulating Mr. Serle upon the deserved 
successof his play. It was well received through- 
out, and Mr. Macready was warmly applauded 
when he came forward to announce it for repe- 
tition “ on Saturday.” This brings us at once 
to the absurdity and falsehood of the puff put 
forth in large letters in the bills. This precious 
effusion, proceeding in their usual strain, asserts, 
that there was a “ unanimous call for its repe- 
tition by a fashionable audience.” Now, it hap- 
pens that the audience was neither fashionable 
nor crowded, and that the call for its repetition 
was by no means unanimous. When Mr. Mac- 
ready said it would be repeated on Saturday, 
two or three people in the upper boxes called 
out in unison ** To-morrow—to-morrow ;”— but 
the call was not taken up or joined in by the 
rest of the audience; and, though we are willing 
to admit, that it might have proceeded from a 
pardonable weakness on the part of the author's 
friends, we would venture a wager, that those 
two or three who made it had no intention of 
being present the next night—and that they were 
not so, unless they had special orders for the 
purpose. We feel it a duty to mention this, 
because, we perceive, that advantage has been 
taken of it to lay aside Mr. Planché’s clever 
play called ‘ The Compact,’ and we do it to ena- 
ble all authors—a race for whom we have more 
than once professed much more regard than we 
feel for the generality of those who trade in their 
brains—to take warning by Mr. Planche’s un- 
timely fate, and never to make a bargain with 
any manager or managers for any piece which 
places their remuneration upon a nightly scale. 
Mr. Planché has done so, we understand, in the 
present instance, and he suffers for it. Mana- 
gers are “honourable men,—all honourable 
men :” they are “spirited,” “ liberal,”’ “ active,” 
and “enterprising’’—all this we know, and we 
know that they have the best feelings towards 
authors, particularly those, by whose previous 
exertions they have pocketed hundreds: but 
from some unforeseen accident this arrange- 
ment never answers to an author. Everybody 
knows that Drury Lane Theatre is nearly de- 
serted, and everybody who wishes well to the 
Drama laments it; but what can an author do 
more than write a piece which is thoroughly 
successful with those who come to see it? He 
has no extra reward if the theatre is ever so 
prosperous at the time; and he ought not to 
suffer because it happens to be in disrepute. 
“Due notice” of the next representation of 
‘The Compact’ is all nonsense. This Mr. 
Planché must know, and he may therefore cal- 
culate to a fraction the value of his Compact at 
Drury Lane Theatre. We hope Mr. Serle has 
taken better care of himself. 

‘The Magic Car; or, Three Days’ Trial.'— 
Kemserai, king of Serendib, wishing to travel, 
visits the city of Medhuscia. Almanzor, a young 
Persian nobleman, having travelled, returns 
home to it. Both find the people sorrowful and 
silent; but neither can find the reason. In 
vain Kemserai “gives it up,” for still nobody 
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tells him. Almanzor, though puzzled, resolves 
to “guess again.” He inquires of all his male 
friends; but neither they nor his inquiries an- 
swer. He applies to the ladies: to his increased 
astonishment, ¢hew are silent. Convinced, from 
this last phenomenon, that there must be either 
something or nothing worth telling, he perse- 
veres, and, as will sometimes happen, prevails. 
It appears that a Magic Car has been lately 
plying for hire at one of the gates of the city, 
and that all who, tempted by the opportunity 
of having a ride for nothing, have gone by it, 
have, after an absence of two days, returned 
silent and sad. This news he communicates 
to Kemserai, who, nothing daunted, forthwith 
books an inside place. He is set down in 
“Cassandra’s gorgeous Palace on the Silver 
Lake;” and the cause of the mystery is ex- 
plained. All young men, on their arrival there, 
are subjected to various temptations. He who 
resists for three days is to free Zeluca, Queen 
of Medhuscia, and, as is usual at coronations, 
“take her for his fee.” Kemserai undertakes 
the task, and succeeds in it. Almost, not quite, 
within a few hours of the end of his probation, 
he exceeds in his potations, becomes rude to 
Zeluca, and his carriage comes without his 
ringing for it. Almanzor follows to the Palace, 
resists, like—we don’t know what, but certainly 
like anything but a Persian—all the tempta- 
tions thrown in his way, and seems likely to 
come in for the prize. At length, even his 
stern virtue is in danger; but assistance is at 
hand: Cassandra, who, be it observed, is Queen 
of the Fairies, is at variance with Gironda, 
King of the Fairies—why, we are not told: 
they are not described as man and wife, and 
therefore there is no obvious reason for their 
quarrel. Through the agency, we suppose, of 
Gironda, a draught of the “ transforming waters,” 
which had been intended for somebody else, is 
swallowed by Cassandra. This operation im- 
diately makes her old and ugly—sobers and 
saves Almanzor—enables him to complete his 
“three days’ trial,” and entitles him to the 
hand of Zeluca, whom he immediately hands 
over to Kemserai, as a just reward for his not 
having had virtue enough to earn her. 
Moral—Nothing. 









Of the acting it is not necessary to speak; 
there was nothing to act. We must however 
say, that Mrs. Humby, Mr. Harley, and Mr. 
Cooper, are entitled to pity and thanks. The 
scenery calls for no particular remark. The 
music, by Mr. T. Cooke, was pleasing and 
appropriate. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

‘The Tartar Witch and The Pedlar Boy.’— 
Azim, Prince of Sensi, (Mrs. Vining,) is in love 
with Cepherenza, Princess of Honana, (Miss 
Cawse). Their proceedings are thwarted by 
Benaska, a roving Tartar chief, aided by Maga, 
the Tartar witch, (Miss Taylor); and forwarded 
by chance, as it would appear, personified by 
Zamti, the Pedlar Boy, (Miss Poole). Zamti is 
always at hand when he is wanted, whether it be 
to blow out lamps or brains. In the end, the 
fortunes of the good Prince and Princess go up, 
and the naughty Fairy goes down; and Azim, in 
return for little Zamti’s having made a man of 
him, helps him off with his little coat, (the least 
he could,) and, to the astonishment of every 
body, makes a fairy of him. Why this should be, 
neither we nor the author can tell. Nothing 
has been done by the Pedlar Boy, which might 
not have been effected by any other sharp lad ; 
and none but mortal agency has been used; no 
matter —it is for the better carrying on, or 
carrying off of the plot, and we must take it as 
we find it. 

Moral—The same as at Drury Lane. 

The piece is, as we have said, better than the 
Drury Lane one, but it is by no means equal to 








many we have seen of Mr. Farley’s. Miss 
Poole had not much to do, but she did her best, 
which, be it observed, is generally the best. 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, and Mrs. Tayleure, had 
some comic business divided into three bad 
parts between them; they did the most they 
could with it; one scene, in which Keeley, being 
surprised in a stolen visit of courtship, escapes 
up the chimney, gets out at the top, and falls 
through a sky-light next-door, was droll enough ; 
and when the scenery works better, which 
doubtless it does now, it will be likely to tell 
well. Mrs. Vining danced and fought as she 
always does, like a man, and had the good for- 
tune to secure the especial patronage of a young 
gentleman near us in the dress boxes, who 
honoured her with several laudatory exclama- 
tions in the true Oh, my! and Oh, cry! voice 
which Mr. Mathews has immortalized. Once, 
in particular, we remember his calling out, with 
an intensity of interest, which we would give a 
quarter of a hundred of our best pens to feel 
again in an Easter piece, “See Pa! see, Azim 
has got asword; Oh, cry! how well 4sim fights.” 
This was a genuine tribute from one of those 
for whom such pieces are more particularly in- 
tended; and we shall conclude our notice with 
it, because it will, perhaps, induce many of the 
joyous little fellow’s fellow Oh, cry’s! to ask 
Ma, to ask Pa, to let them go to Covent Garden, 
and see “ how well Prince Azim fights.” 

‘The Hunchback’ continues its career of 
richly-merited popularity, and will, we hope, do 
so to the end of the season. Will the manage- 
ment pay this admirable play the just compli- 
ment of announcing it without puff? We 
would fain see a man of Mr. Knowles’s genius 
protected against this Bartholomew Fair in- 
dignity. 





MISCELLANEA 

May is considered by the superstitious as an 
unlucky month to marry, or, as the Scotch say, 
“ uncannie.’’—A lady, who was courted in April, 
being solicited by her lover to name the day in 
the following month for the wedding, replied 
that May was an unfortunate month; and, being 
asked to name it in June, asked if April would 
not suit just as well! 

Natural History.~-The earliest account we 
have of the singing of the cuckoo in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis this season was in 
Wimbledon Park, on the morning of Tuesday 
the 17th instant; and the first recorded song 
of the nightingale was heard from the royal 
gardens at Kew, on the night of Sunday the 
22nd. 

The summer birds of song appear to come 
in rather more than usual numbers this season; 
there is a remarkable appearance of blossom 
upon the trees, and insects threaten to be to 
the full as numerous. It has been observed, 
that in years when the birds throng, their insect 
food throngs also. The common garden snail 
is more than usually annoying. 

Periodical Literature of Sweden.—At the be- 
ginning of last year, there were twelve periodi- 
cals and sixty-nine newspapers in Sweden. Of 
the former, four were published in the capital, 
two in Upsala, and one in Lund; of the latter, 
seventeen in the capital, and seven in Gothen- 
burg. The circulation of the most popular was 
but limited, with the exception of the official 
organs of government, none perhaps had more 
than 1200 subscribers, while the majority had 
less than 500. The newspapers, which are 
almost all in the interest of the opposition, are 
said to spring up and disappear like mushrooms ; 
generally, however, it is only with a change of 
title. ‘These changes are forced upon them by 
the legal state of the press: while it is declared 
free, journals cannot be published without a 
licence from government, which may be with- 
drawn at pleasure.. It is not uncommon, there- 





fore, for a journalist to have a reserve-licence in 
his pocket, and to hurry out a new paper as 
soon as the existing one is suppressed. As the 
new ones require no farther change in their title 
than the addition of some word, they contrive to 
print this so small, that the old title always re- 
mains conspicuous. Following this course, one 
paper contrived, in the course of one year, to 
appear with the following five titles :—Medbor- 
garen (i.e. Citizen) —Svenske (Swedish) Medbor- 
garen—Den svenske Medborgaren—Den svenske 
Medborgaren i Stockholm — Svenske Medborgaren 
i Stockholm. They are said to be conducted 
with more violence than talent. The best lite- 
rary and scientific periodical is called Svea; but 
although it was established in 1817, only thirteen 
numbers of it have yet appeared. Two of the 
periodicals are theological. 

Austrian Censorship.—“ The interesting ac- 
count in your last paper on the mysterious 
operations of the Austrian censorship, reminds 
me of a fact which has lately come to my know- 
ledge, and which may serve as an illustration 
of that curious statement. An acquaintance of 
mine, whose name and residence, for obvious 
reasons, I suppress, lately wrote a grammar, 
and, having obtained the permission of one of 
the imperial princesses to dedicate his book to 
her, submitted it to the censorship,—confident 
that so harmless a work as a grammar, under 
such high auspices, could not fail to obtain the 
Imprimatur. But, to his astonishment, it was 
refused, and the MS. returned with a repri- 
mand to the author, for having dared to offer 
it to the pure eyes of the princess, before it had 
received the -sanction of the authorities. But 
the reason given for their refusal is very re- 
markable, and shows that the Austrian censor- 
ship is actuated by more than mere political 
motives, viz. the pecuniary interests of his im- 
perial majesty’s lieges; for he was told, that, 
although there was nothing in his book contrary 
to good government, religion, and good morals, 
a new grammar of that language was not wanted, 
inasmuch as there were several good ones in 
existence, the proprietors of which might be 
injured by his interference, without any benefit 
resulting therefrom to the public !""—Correspon- 
dent. 

The Lumber Coves, Quebec. — Those who 
know and admire the value and creative power 
of trade and industry, the main sources of indi- 
vidual and public prosperity, would do well to 
visit the lumber coves in the vicinity of Quebec. 
About twenty years ago, there was hardly an in- 
habited house from the ship-yard Cape Diamond 
to Sillery, a distance of four miles ; there are 
now probably five or six hundred, from the 
boarded hut of the day-labourer, to the sub- 
stantial stone buildings of mercantile houses, 
neat counting-houses, well-furnished stores and 
tradesmen’s shops, comfortable and spacious 
taverns and boarding-houses. The whole beach 
is covered with lumber; booms, wharfs, and 
ship-yards are provided ; and the population is 
probably upwards of 3000 souls, besides the 
crews of 100 vessels sometimes loading at the 
same time, and numerous raftsmen from the 
uppercountries. Here you may meetwith people 
of all nations and tongues, generally peaceably, 
but earnestly, pursuing their various occupa- 
tions; the manly, abrupt, and honest English- 
man; the warm-hearted and ready-wigted Lrish- 
man; the active, cheerful, and polite Canadian ; 
the silent, intelligent, and calculating Yankee ; 
and the industrious and frugal German. Even 
the Greek from Constantinople has found an 
asylum in the Lumber Coves of Canada. 

Executions. —Hanging is, of a truth, a mer- 
ciful infliction, when compared with the martyr- 
dom, which the criminal underwent in former— 
“the good old” times. Take the following as a 
deplorable criterion. ‘ Two brothers, of the 
order of Barons, and bearing the name of 
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Chlewee, had become infamously notorious by 
their atrocities on the high roads. They were 
taken and sentenced to be impaled at Prague in 
1512. The one died instantly; but, the stake 
having been driven through the other in an in- 
effectual way, the executioner drew it out and 
impaled the criminal a second time, and, failing 
again, repeated the cruel task a third time, 
upon which the wretch turned round to his but- 
cher and exclaimed, * The stake does not do its 
office properly by me!’ He was, however, ex- 
posed in this state upon the scaffold, and be- 
sought the bystanders to loosen his hands, as 
he should then have an opportunity of making 
his escape! During the following night he con- 
trived to break the stake asunder, and creep, 
with the remnant through his body, to Headeau, 
where he laid himself down on some 
near St. Benedict's, and, after having 
sacrament administered to 
solicitation, gave up the 
Bohemicar. ii. 334. 


manure 
r had 


his 





him at own 


ghost.— Si riplor. Rer. 


Morals at Sparta.—Plutarch informs us, that 
Geradas, a primitive Spartan, was asked by a 
Stranger, what punishment the law of his 
country had appointed for adulterers? He 
replied, that there were no adulterers in his 
country. But, continued the stranger, “ sup- 


pose there were one, and the crime were proved 
against him, how would you punish him ?” 
He answered, that the offender must pay to the 
plaintiff a bull, with a neck long as that he 
might reach over the mountain Taygetus, and 
drink of the river Eurotas, which runs on the 
other The stranger, surprised at this, 
said, ‘ Why, itis impossible to find such a bull.” 
Geradas replied with a smile, “ ’Tis just as 
impossible to find an adulterer at Sparta.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL } 


Days of 





' h ne Sarome Te 
Wenthon. | Men. Bin. | Majo | Winds, } Weather. | 
Th. 19 60 40 29.39 | W.toN W.) Hail, p.m. 
Fr. 20 54 36 | 29.50 |S.W.jtoW.) Rain, p.m. 
Sat. 21 65 39 29.98 Ww. Clear. 
Sun, 22. 67 46 Stat. SW .toSE, Ditto. 
Mon. 23 67 46 | 29.60 S.E. Cloudy. 
Tues, 24) 56 43 | 2058 N. Ditto. 
Wed. 25) 57. 49 20.58 N. W Ditto 








Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cymvid-cirrostr., 
Cumulus, Cumulostratus. { 

Nights and mornings for the greater part fair 

Mean temperature of the week, 51° ; 

Day increased on Wednesday, 6h. 421 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS 

Forthcoming.—Cavendish and his Critics, or, Whig 
versus lory. 

Ihe Book of Private Prayer; to which will be added 
a Scriptural Calendar. 2nd edit. 

On the Ist of July will appear No. I. of La Cour 
des Dames, a Monthly Gazette of Fashion, Literature, 
and the Fine Arts, Under the superintendence of Mr. 
Harral, late Editor of La Belle Assemblee. i 

A Queer Book, by the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Mr. Babbage is on the eve of issuing a work on the 
Economy of Machinery and Manufactures; to comprise, 
in a small compass, the results of his observations as to 
the various mechanical processes, and the internal do- 
mestic economy of the great manufactories, and the 
political economy of manufactures; the whole ren- 
dered popular by a continual reference to practical 
illustrations 

An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature, with a 
Liographical account of manuscripts and printed books 
in that language. 

Demerara, a Tale by Harriet Martineau, being No. 4. 
of Illustrations of Poliucal Economy, Is. 6d. 





[List of Books published did not reach us 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks to N. M.—G. C | 

A note is left for W. J. It should have 
warded had we known his address. 

The MS. was returned to H. W according to 
the address, but he was not known there. It has, there- 
fore, been ever since at our Office. 

I'he * Fair of May Fair’ has arrived too late for review 
this week. 


been for- 


‘Review of Achmet’s Feast in | 
of the Author should | 


Erratum.—In_ the 
Atheneum, April 21, the name 
have been Bird instead of Boid. 
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THE LATE MR. WAKEFIELD’S PICTURES. 
M R. STANLEY respectfully announces that 
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on Teesday next, the Ist of Mav, will be submitted to 


PUBLIC SALE, at his Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, by Order of 
the Executors, without the smalle “ reserve, the entire COLLEC- 
TION of PICTURES and PRINTS, the property of the late 
JOUN WAKEFIELD, Esq. of W aie ; Comprising genuine 
Works of 

P. Potter G. Flink Palma 

Hobbema Vanderneer Albano 

Renbranudt Vermeulen Procacecini 

Fvt Titian Mola 

Rackhuyseu P. Veronese Tintoretto 

Bassano 


an and Dutch Schools. 
g, and Catalogues had at the 
Maddox-street, 


And many others of the Ital 
viewed two da 
and at Mr. Stanley’s New Galiery, in 
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ys preced 


IMPORTANT SALE. 
The KING of SPAIN’S magnificent Vases of Oriental Porcelain, 
splendid Japan Cabinets, Florentine Mosaic Tables, and a Col- 
\ tion of Pictures of the Ine uss and highest quality. 
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visseurs and Ama- 


will SELL BY 


as the honour 
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ve that he 
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ing to the N nil 
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AUCTION, at Re pio in Maul 8 street, Hanover-square, 
on Wednesday, Ma i ug day, asingularly beautiful 
and traly VALUARLE NCOLLECTION of PICTURES of the 


highest « s, 4 isting of the Works of the most eminent ITA- 
! {AN SPANISH. ‘Dt i H,a id FLE MISH Masters, remarkabie 
for the tasteful selection of Subjects, and the admirable purity of 
their condition, Also, the superb Assemblage of Twenty MAG- 
NIFICENT VASES of ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, manufactured 
expressly for the KING of SPAIN, and bearing the Royal Arms; 
SPLENDID CABINETS of the tinest Japan; rich 
TINE MOSAIC TABLES; a few choice BRONZES ; 
Articles of a costly description highly interesting to dillettanti. 
Catalogues may be had at the Gallery and Offices in Maddox- 
street, and of Mr. Stanley, Auctioneer, 21, Old Bond-street. 





By Mr. SOTHEBY and SON, at their House, Wellir 
Strand, on Wednesday, the 9th d 
ing day, at Twelve o’Clock, 


gton-street, 
iy of May, 1832, and the follow- 





THE CHOICE AND SELECT COLLECTION OF 
P- AINTINGS and) DRAWINGS, of the 
Modern Bug and French Schools, the Property of 
ALARIC A, WAT rs q.; including nrany of the Subjects en 





ar aved in the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ and other illustrated Publi 














ms. 
ye mg the Drawings are very fine Specimens of the following 
Artists 
Atkinson Fielding (Copley) (Charles) 
rrett Field I Sir Thos.) 
Beaume 
Bentley Fineh isin 
tonington Fragonard 
Boys Francia 
Cattermole Fleury 
Charlet Green 
Coiguet (Leon Harding 
Cox i s t 
Colin Hotimes Roberts (David) 
Cosway Hastings Stothard 
Cowen Hanulion Stanley 
Danby nee Stephanoff (F. P.) 
Dauzat Jadiu Stephanoftf (James) 
Decamps Johannot (Alfred Turner 
Delacroix ! not (Tony) Vernet (Lauzan) 
Dewiut Jossaud (Baro) W estall OW.) 
Decais: Jones Westali (R 
Essex t 
The I es include Specimens by 
Reynolds (Sir Jesh.) 
Gandy Stothard 
si” West (W. BE.) 
Gigoux Wheatley 
folins Wood ~ 
J \ Wright 
Fragonard Lepoitevin 
fo be viewed on M widay, May 7, and till the time of Sale, 
when Catalogues may be had. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
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MOST VALUABLE GREEK 


AND LATIN CLASSICS 
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PLUTARCH’ 
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Menage says, if all the books in the world were in the fire, there is 
Plutarch. That author never tires him ; 

“ If you desire your son, though ~ — scholar, to read and refi 
of the best Classical Authors.”’—Dr. 


23 to 29, 


The Numbers already published contain the f 


LIVES, 


with Heads of each of the Lives recorded. 
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portant or @ more interesting accession than this Library to our national hterature has not taken place in modern times. 


or well-arranged plan has been proposed, before this time 
were unacquai 
it could be exec 


, for place 
1 with the original language in which they wrote, 
uted—with what weil-founded assurance it might be 





il Library.’ 
uweless even to those who have received a classical education.”” 


Classic 
—Ati 
publicat 
It ought to find a place ia every school library 
Rew printed, and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion-c 


om 


“We must again urgently recommend this-very valuable 
instructors of youth. 


Next week will be e published, in foolscap 8vo. price 8s 
Dedicated to Christopher North and Timothy Tickier, Esquires, 
hy QUE ER B O O K. 
i By the ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
wnted for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
London. 





and T. Cadell, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. Songs, now first collected. Foolscap 8vo. 





price 7s 
2. The Shepherd's Calendar. 2 vols, 12mo. 
price lds, 
THE LITTLE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, 3rd Edition. 


This day is aaeiee~; Lag 110 cuts, price only 4s. 6d. in boards, 
. 6d. bound gilt edges, 
> ver , 
HE LIT TL E GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, Author of ‘ The Mother’s Book.’ 
3rd edition, 
Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside ; 
aud Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford oe 
Where may be had, price 2s. 


andford’ s Tales from lll History. 


London : 
Piccadilly ; 


_Lady$ 


N. Hailes, 


Positively the last a mf ie kind, by the Author. 


Ow TO GET MARRIED! 
Addressed to ali Young Ladies and Young Gentlemen. 
by the Author of * The Book of Economy,’ * How to Keep House,’ 
and * The Way to get Money. 
for Joseph Thomas, 4, Birchiu-lane, Cornhill ; 
Limbird, 143, Strand. 


Printed 


and 
wold by J. 





Published this Pom in 12me 


DINBURGH 


price 3s. bound, 
ACADEMY LATIN DE- | 
LECTUS ; with a copious Vocabulary. 
lu making this selection, it has been the object of the Com- | 
piler toarrange &@ progressiveseries of intere sting sentences from 
the Latin Classics, beginning with such as are short and simple, 
idually proceed ng to those of greater length and diffieuliy, | 
longer prose extracts, which consist chiefly of maxims, 
tecdotes, historical details, aud descriptive pieces, have been | 
arranged alte rnotely with easy passages from the poets, including | 
Many of the best of the Fables of Phadrus. 
he Vocabulary will be found to embrace all the words con- 
tained in the text, with an explanation of such expressions aud 
Clauses as are likely to impede the progress of the pupil. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 
Of whom also may be had, 
1. Edinburgh Academy Ruddiman’s Rudi- 
ments of the Latin Language, with Alterations and an Appendix, 
ard edit. l2mo, 2s. 6d, bound. 


2. Edinburgh 





Academy Rudiments of the 





Greek Language. “ard edit. 12mo. 4s, bound. 

3. Edinburgh Academy Greek Extracts, 
chiefly from the Attic Writers; With a Vocabulary. izmo. 
&. 6d, bound, 





uudertaken, of 
with the most ennobling delight—the volumes before us are at once the example and the proo: 

“ Of the numerous works now publishing in monthly volumes, there 
A series of translations, judiciously selected, is absolutely necessary for the Eo 





serious 
s who 
uirably 
lid instruction 





hands of read 
accomplished 
pod of every kind— 
Monthly Review. 


mg the treasures of the classic writers in the 
How easily such a plan could be 
producing 





row ad 











is none that merits public patronage more than the ‘ Family 
glish student; nor is it whoily 
henaum. 

ion to the atte ution and support of the heads of families and the 
in the kingdom.”’~Stam/ford Bee. 


ourt, Fleet-street; aud sold by all Booksellers in the United 


April 30th will be published, price 5s. 


HE RIGHTS of NATIONS; 


being a 





Treatise on ae “4 RI SENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, DES 
POTISM, a RE tM: in which Political Lustitutions are 
deduced from Phi ee yhical Principles. With a highly-finished 


Likeness of Jeremy Bentham, aud various other Illustrations, 
By the same Author, 
The Reformer’s Catechism ; 
Capacities of Youth, and 
destroying trash too » Price ls. 6d, 
And The Pe ople” e’s Charter; a condensed 
View of the great Principles of Representative Government and 
of Reform. Price 

Johu Brooks, 421, Oxfore 


the 
miud- 


adapted to 
rendered a substit s for the 
stat an early ay 





l-street. 

THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON, 

YULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of a Select 

few of the with a Literary Sketch, will appear on 

Monday nest, in the MAY Namber of FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
in addition to its usual and varied contents, Be Lite 
rary. Among the rest are the following :— 

Bosweil’s Life of Johuson, 

The Martyrs. 

The Great Plague in the 

The Reports of the ¢ 

Miss Fanny Kemble’s 


ASSes, 


slbucal aud 


lath Century. 


mmissioners on ¢ 


* Frances the Firs 


mmon Law Reform 





Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s * Honchback.’ 
On Parties, No. 1, by an Independent Pittite, 
Vovages and Travels—Hall, Lander, Bruce. 


Pithes in Lreland. 
James Hogy’s Autobiography, 





Episties to the Literati, IV. Letter of Viscount Dun 
cannon, M.P. to Archibald Jobb ry, Esq. Ex-M.P. &e. &¢ 
James Fraser, 215, Re geut-street. 
DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 
pn ITERARY PRESEN'TS.—The first Two 
4 Volumes of the ROYAL LADY'S MAGAZINE, are 


strongly recommended to Husbands, Fathers, Brothers, &c. a 
the most acceptable present that can "be offered to a lady of edu 
cation. They coutain nearly 300 Original Tales, Essays P Cus, 
&c. by the most distinguished Writers in the United Kingdom, 

and neariy 59 Embellishments of the first class, The contiou 
ation, in Mouthly Nambers, contain surivalied specimeus of Fio 
riculture, in addition to the ordinary Plates. 

Published by 5. Robinson, St. Paul's; and W. Sams, bookseller 
to the King. 


SLAVERY. 
On the tstof May will be published, price 1s. 6d. 
D E ! A R A: A 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 

Being No, 4. of Liustrations of Poiitical Economy. 
Already published, ' 
No. 1, Life in the Wilds—No. 2, The Hill 
and the Valley—No. 3, Brooke and Brooke Farm. 

Charlies Fox, 67, Paternoster-row, 


TALE. 














This day is published, post 6vo. 8s. 6d. 
DNGLAND and FRANCE; or, 
4 for the MINISTERIAL GALLOMANIA; 

* Agaiust that morbid desire of Conquestand Aggrandisement, 
which, for th nu the characteristic of the 
history of the t Npeech of the Duke « of Wellington 


a CURE 





s, has ber 





ench nation. 


in the House of Lords, March 17 
Albemarle street, - 
On the 5th May will be publishe rene vol, svo. 
THREE MONTHS’ rol Rin SWIT- 
P ZERLAND and FRANCE : Ulustrated by a Map of the 
Koues to Chamouni, tae Bernese Alps, Mc. &c,, and with Plates 
descriptive of Mouutain Se 


nery. 
ty the Rev, WILLIAM LIDDIARD, 
Author of §‘ The Legend of Eiusuiiin, a Metrical Tale of Switzer- 


land,’ and other Poems. 
Smith, Eider and ¢ 65, Coroh 
STANDARD NOVELS, VOL. XV. 
On the 6th of May, complete in ove vol. ueatly bound and 


illustrated, price 6s 


i ££. é6€e ns * 
S By Mrs, BRUNTON, 


: oO x&. 


The following have already appeared in the STANDARD 
NOVELS: * The Pilo Ut—* The Spy the Last of the Motucans’ 
=* The Pio neers’ *Caleb Wiihams’ *st. Leon * Thaddeus of 

he Scottish Chiets’—* Frankenstein’ —* The Ghost 
lgar Huntly, or the Sleep Waiher’—* The Hungar an 





terbury Tales. 
revised by their 


and Lee’s* Ca 


Brothers’ 


#4* Most of tit 


phone, respective authors, 
are complete in asingic ¥ 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 


lame, pr 

Ne w Burlington-street. 
nd Edit iss. boar 
ADUS; or, GREEK, LATIN, 
I and ENGLISH PROSODIAL LEXICON ; containing the 
Tuterpretation, in Latin and Eagtish, of all words which occ 
the Greek Poets, from the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy 





n 








{REEK GRA 








Jhacmnage sage and also the Quantities of each Svilabie ; thascom- 

the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and @ 

Geaee Greses For Schools and Colleges. Tn one thick vol. bvo. 
By the Rev. J. BRASSE, 





of Trin. Colh, 
» present, 
interpretat 
in the 
quantity of each syllable actually 


in a comprehensive form, 3 
mn, in Latin and English, of 
principal Greek Poets ;—the 
or virtually marked jan au- 














thority quoted for the existence and quantity of each word in 
those writers and those terms set down as syhouymous which 
appear to bear asimilitude in sense to the principal word. The 
Greek Poets have been diligently examined, and 
d phrases anvexed to each privcipal word as are 
usage, and seem best calculated to embellish Greek 
efatigable application required in the compiiation of 
adus is Manilest iad we recommend the work as 
a desideratum in our school y to be 

nisly used to a very Wide exter » Chron, 
has certainly couferred a lasting ‘benefit on all 
classical and deserves the highest praise for taste, 

learning efatigable industry.”’—Heekly Review. 

Printed and peblished by A, J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion-court, 
Fleet. street; and sold by Longman; Baldwin; Whittaker; and 


il other Booksellers in town and Country. 


SERIES OF 


SECON D 
CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S VOYAGES, 
This day were published, in 3 vols, Vignette Titles, 15s. boards, 
VOYAGES and 


F* AGMENTS of 
PRAVELS, 
By Captain BASIL 
Printed for Robert Cadeli, Edinburgh 
Co, London. 


HALL, R.N 


aud Whittaker and 
Of whom may be had, 


1. Captain Basi ' if. ll’s Fr: ments of Voyages 


and Travels, First Series. 3 vols. 15s. Plates. 

2. Captain Basil Hall's Travels in North 
America. 3 vols. 3rd edition. WW. tts. 6d. Etchings separate, 
tus. 64, 





price 3s 


Just publishe i wIEALTH. 
THE C ATECHISM ‘of ILALTH, a 
Guile el voce 
Nak ( HRISTOPHER FAUST. 
Dowager Princess Juliana Schaumburgh 
Lippe 
With remarks on the Clu 
Observat 
“If the advice 


sure 

By BE 
Physician to the laie 
by a Physician 


Press on the Catechism of Health 
yon in this valuable litle work was fol- 


era, 
ons of the 


aid « 

















lowed, Medical Professors iu thisand every other country, would 
be seldom called upon to admiuister drugs. Live by the rules 
herein prescribed, and heaith aud cheerfuiness must be the at 
tendant blessings of life. This be k can Ot be too highiy recom- 
mended.””"—NSatirist, Maret il, is 

The t k is remarkable bed: and quite worthy a peru 
sal. a {Owe 5, March 16. 1e3 

London: P shed by T. Richardson, Holbora 
Ss weod an! Ce *aternosier- raw, a ie 
{ pases’ APIONS on IMPEDIMENTS in 

SPEECH ; ilbest 1 with Cases of Cure, 
By Mr Pot IT, Sen, M.R.CLS, 

To be had Mr. Highlev, eel-otreet; or at Mr. Kidd’s, 
225, Regent-street.—Price 2s 6d. 

The mode of core L hase totroduced differs from any other 
eret : medic i- am ed of 
by the fa and chietly directed to the 
rest t of which alistammercrs (par 
te v ” 

Mr. I < ttend at his house “i as 
serious suns of mone e been frequently pa t 1) 
to others, without the promised cure being accomplished, he 
merely accepts the usual fee pa cousalting Surgeous on cach 
visit No. , Bernard-street, Kusse:)-square 
\ INIATURE PAINTERS, and 
a ARTISTS generally, are solicited to inspect the very 
exten-ive and elegant Stock of Or-Molu Miniature f , Mats, 
Moroc Cases, &c, by W. Miers (Maker, by apy nt, to 
Her M siy), at No. bil, Strand, where each branch of the 
rade bemy now conducted under bis own Inimediste Inspections 
he is € abled tn execute Orders he sl test 5 « lime, as 


well as to regulate his Prices lower t my other Make 
A liberal Allowance is made to Artists and to the Trade, and 
on Country and Foreign Orders. 
W. Miers, No, 111, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














ITERARY FUND.—The FORTY- 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this SOCIETY 
will be celebrated in Freemasons’ Hall on WEDNESDAY, the 
9th of MAY, when his Grace the Duke of SOMERSET, the 
President of the Institution, will take the Chair. 
STEWARDS, 
Edward Foss, Esq. 
Edmund Halsewell, Esq. M.A. 
tobvert Lemon, Esq. 
Alexander Logan, Esq. 
Charles Macfarlane, Esq. 
Rev. Henry H. Mitman 
Robert Montgomery, Esq. 
John Gough Nichols, Esq. 
} Charles Terry, Esq. 
Joseph Treacher, Esq. 
Cc. W. Dilke, Esq. Edingham Wilson, Esq. 
Dinner at Six o'clock precisely. Tickets, 20s. each, to be had 
of the Siewards; also of Mr. Snow, at the Society’s Chambers, 
4, Lincoln's Luu-tields ; and atthe Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
JOSEPH SNOW, 





The Earl of Mulgrave 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester 
Lord Lngestrie 

Sir John Edw. Swinburne, Bart. 
Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart. 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B, 

Dr. Birkbeck 

Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

Henry Brandreth, jun. Esq. 
James Cochrane, Esq. 





TNIVERSITY of LONDON.—GERMAN 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 

Dr. Hausman will begin on Monday, the 7th of May, at Six 
o' Clock, p.m., an Elementary Course of Thirty Lectures on the 
German Language, to be continued every Wednesday, Friday, 
and Monday, at the same hour. Fee 24. tos. Dr. Hausman in- 
tends to read during the next Session with those Medical Gen- 
tlemen who are desirous of becoming acquainted with German 
Medical Literature, some works couvected with Medical sub- 
jects, for which they would be prepared by attending the above 
Course. 

ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ELECTRO-MAGNETISM, 

Dr. Ritchie will commence a Popular Evening Course of Six- 
teen Lectures on the same Subjects, on Tuesday the sth of May, 
at Seven o’clock ; to be coutinued every Tuesday aud Friday at 
the same hour. Fee 2. 

it is not necessary that persons attending ‘this or any other 
Course of Lectures in the University should be matriculated 
Students. THOMAS COATES. 

Council Room, April 16 





1832. 








| ECTURES on GEOLOGY, — KING’S 
4 COLLEGE, London, 

CHARLES LYELL, Esq. M.A, F.R.S. and For. Sec. G.S., will, 
on Tuesday the ist of May, begin a COURSE of LECTURES, to 
be continued every Tuesday and Friday, at T'woo’Clock, p.m., on 
the Science of GROLOGY,. The Course will consist of Twelve 
Lectures. Fee il. 1s. 6d. 

W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 

N.B. Persons not connected with the College may enter for 


attendance at the above or any other Course. 
l NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL.— 

J Head Masters—Thomas Hewitt Key, 

Latin, and Henry Malden, M.A 

Classical Assistants—A. J. W. 
Colle Cambridge ; and Thomas Dawes, B.A, of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Classical and General Assistant—Mr. Hardy. 

For the Elements of Viathematics and Natural Philosophy—Mr. 
Wilton G, Turner, of the University of London, 

French—Mr. Merlet, of the University of London, 

Drawing—M. Lequeutre. P 

Writing—Mr. Haselwood. 

Vhe School Year is divided into three Terms, the first com- 
Mencing on the Ist of October, the second on the t5thofJanuary, 
and the 3rd a week after Easter. The fee for each is 54. The 
School closed for the Holidays on Weduesday the 18th, and re- 
opens on Mouday the 30th of April. 

The Subjects taught are Reading, Writing; the Properties of 
the most familiar Objects, Natural and Artificial; the English, 
Latin, Greek, and French Languages; Ancient and Modern His- 
tory; Geography, both Physical and Political; Arithmetic; the 
Elements of Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy, and 
Drawing. PHOMAS COATES, 

Council Room, April, 1832. 





Professor of 























This day is published, bound in waved silk, gilt edges, price 3s. 
|S gga age ek or, FRIENDSHIP’S 
4 MEMENTO. Consisting of the most exquisite Pieces of 
Movern English Poetry, with some Extracts trom the French and 
Italian, and a few Original Pieces. 
London: Hamilton and Adams; Birmingham, Wrightson and 
Webb. 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLED( 
_ On the Ist of May will be published, price 2s. se ’ 
NRIMINAL TRIALS, Part I., forming the 
/ thirty-first Part of the LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. The Second Part, and the Volume bound in 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. willbe published on Saturday, M ay 12. 
Loudon: Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 











This day is published, post 8vo. 6s. 6d, 
ULSEAN LECTURES for the YEAR 
F 1831. The VERACISY of the HISTORICAL BOOKS of 
the OLD TESTAMENT, from the Couctusion of the Pentateuch 
to the Opening of the Prophets; being @ Continuation of the 

Argument for the Veracity of the Five Books of Moses. ~ 
vy the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, 
Fellow of St, John’s Coilege, Cambridge. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
blished, price 2s. 6d. 
f 


On Monday, the 7th of Mav, will be pr 
the Third Part « 
FINDEN’S 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS to 
LIFE and WORKS of LORD BYRON. Containing 
1. Geneva. J. D. Harding; after a Sketch by W. Pave. 
2. Chamouni. J, D. Harding: after aSketch by W. Page. 
3. Bellagio, Lago di Como. HU. Gastineau, ; 
4. Spoleto. J.D. Harding. 
5. Portrait of Miss Chaworth, drawn by F. Stone, 

*,* The numerous Subscribers are respectfully assured, that 
the want of regularity in the appearance of a Part on the First 
of every month, has solely arisen from au anxiety to produce a 
series of Plates every way worthy of the unprecedented success 
which the Work has met wiili; and from the time necessarily 
occupied in printing the large number required previous to pub 
lication. Suh arrangements, howevef, have at length been 
completed, as will ensure a mote rapid appearance of the future 

Parts. 
_John Murray, Albewarle-street; sold also by Charles ‘Tilt, 
Fleet-street, 


i] 
| 


the 
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On the First of May will be published, Part I. of 


THE BYRON 


GALLERY ; 


A SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL EMBELLI 


TO 


ILLUSTRATE THE POETICAL 


HMENTS, 





WORKS OF LORD BYRON ; 


Engraved in the highest style of Art, from Drawings and Paintings by the most celebrated Artists, and adapted, 


by their size and excellence, to embellish every edition of the Poet; more especially that of 


Lorp Byron’s Lipz 


AND Works, now in the course of publication by Mr. Murray. 


ADDRESS 


It is a subject of general observation and regret, that, notwithsta 
the Fine Arts, no series of Pictorial Hiustrations bas hitherto appe 
Plates which Mr. Murray is vow publishing, simultaneously with 





Ss. 






iding the present enthusiastic admiration and encouragement of 
2red, which is worthy of the name and genius of The 
his complete and elegant edition of the noble Poet’s Works, are, 


unquestionably, beautiful specimens of art, whereou the burin of Finden has been employed with its accastomed excellence ; butthey 


entirely consist of Portraits, and Landscape V 
A rich and abundant barvest still remains to be gathered in. Th 
conceive, are yet to be embodied to the eye of bis admirers, by the a 
contribute her fairest forms to decorate the immortal creations of Pe 
It is the confessedly ambitious design of the t 
surprise and concern. They boidly dec! 
the Muse of Byron has summoned into existence ; 
Illustrations of the Works of Lord Byrou, which stall be worthy of 
of the refined and fastidious taste of the present age. 
he distinguished talent emploved upon tre work ; the carefal an 
the unsparing employment of capital ; 


CONDITIONS OF 
I. The [lustrations will be engraved in the highest style of the Ar 
Paintings by the mos: celebrated Artists. 
Il. They will be completed iu Six, or at most, in Fight Parts, eac! 
paper, for binding up with any edition of Byron’s Works. Ample 
(1. Part [. will appear on the Ist of May next, and the suce 
The Series will thus reach its term of completion at the same time 
which itis more especially the object of these Engravings t 








pital; and the insiguiiicant price affixed, abundantly prove that the 
highest excellence, but that they alone depend upon the most extensive sale for their remuneration, 





jews of those scenes which are incidentally described in the several Poems. 


glorious ‘ imaginings,’ which the mind of ®yror alone could 
id of graphical illustrations, whereby the Genfas ef Pan tiog may 
reury. 


“¢g 





-roprietors of the present Work to supply a deficiency which is alike the occasion 
re their conviction of the inadequacy of all previous attempts to depict the characters whirg 
and they invite the patronage of the Public to a proposed connected Series o 


the fame of the Poet, and which shall challenge the admiration 
d laborious industry with which its details are superintended; 
Proprietors not only aim at the 
* PUBLICATION, 

t, and by the best Engravers in the Kingdom, from Drawings and 


1 containing Five Plates, which will be adapted, by the size of the 
ctions will be given in the last Part to the Binder. 


ding Parts on the first day of every subsequent alternate month, 


» with the new edition of Byron now publishing by Mr. Murray, 


illustrate. 


1V. The price of each Part, neatly dove up in a coloured wrapper, will be Four Shillings and Sixpend, it which sum, when the 
style of the execution is considered, these Hlustrations are offered as the cheapest that have ever been published ; and frou which the 


Proprietors can ouly hope tor remuneration by a very extensive sale 
A limited number of Proofs w 


Price, on plain paper . 
NdIa eeceeee 
ludia, before 






Booksellers in the Country desirous of having 
please to apply direct to the Publishers (postag 


» free), giving lhe 
diately forwarded, Published by Smith, Eide 





Nearly ready for publication, { 
TP'RUTH versus ‘TACTICS; or, an Exposé 
of certain recent Pyrotechnic Proceedings of the Council 
of the Royal Society. 
By Sir JAMES SOUTH. 
Printing for B. Feilowes, Ludgate-strect. 


DR. ROBERTSON’S LECTURES. | 
This day is published, by Baldwin and Cradock, aud to be had of 
all Booksellers, price ts. 6d. with a stiffened cover, | 


5 le O LECTURES on the CIRCULATION, 
RESPIRATION, and MODE of NUTRITION in ANI- 
MALS, and PLANTS; with an Account of the Mode of Growth 
in the latter, and an lavestigation into the mutual Relation which 
subsists between them, as lately delivered, before the Chestertietd 
Literary and Philosophical Society, by W. H., ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Price 11. 8s.in boards, and 1/. 10s. in siik, illustrated by 56 Vignettes | 
(26 of which are Landscapes by Turner), 
TALY. A Poem. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. | 
1. The Hunchback. By James Sheridan 
Knowles. 


4s. sewed. 
2. ‘The Population Returns of 1831. By J. 
Rickman, Esq. 10s i" 
3. The Maidoft Elvar. By AllanCunningham, 
6s. boards. 
E. Moxon, 64, New Bond-street. 


0. 


Esq. 


FRENCH FAMILY LIBRARY. 
Just published, Vols. XXIV. XXV. XXVI. 
Oo ND Serits— POETS, 
Vols. {. 1. ULL. containing 
ES G@UVRES DE BOTLEAU, | 
| 
Price of each Volume, handsomely done up in fancy boards, | 


ay 3s. Ke or on tine paper, 4s. 6d. 
_The DRAMATIC SERIES is now completed in 23 vols. con 
sisting of MoLiere, 


CorNEILLR, 4 aa. | With Portrait, 
ci I rls. A , 
Racine, 5 vols. 3s. 6d. per vol. common paper ; 


wv 4s. Gd. tine. 
VoLTAIRE, or 4s. Gd, tine 


Printed for Treuttel, 


vols. 
Wiiriz, and Richter, 30, Soho-square. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plates, 20s. 
‘IX MONTHS IN AMERICA. 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

** This work is the production of an intelligent and a rational 
man; one who gives information rather than amusement. We 
have not seen a more fair and unprejudiced view taken of the 
present position of the United States.” —Lit, Gazette, April 7. 

“ The chief merit of these volumes, next to their impartiality 
is the clear pictures and national views which the author every 
where drav lhe laws, the religion, the vineyards, the mines, 
the elections, the congress, and the Indians, are all matters | 
examined and discussed by our traveller; nor does he leave un 
touched the more intere sting topic of the Cauadas.”—Athenaum, 
April 7. 





Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








On Monday, the 2nd edition, with 24 Plate vols. post 8vo. 21s, 
Se DOMESTIC MANNERS of the 
AMERICANS. 


By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

This is exactly the utle-page we have long wished to see, and 
We rejoice to say that, now the subject bas been taken up, it is 
handled by an English lady of sense and acateness, who possesses 
very considerable power of expression, aud enjoyed unusually 








favourable opportunities for observation.” —Quarterly Review, 
No, 93, 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 








ill be taken on royal quarto. 








the letters. 


Prospectuses and Specimens of these elegant Plates to show to their friends, will 
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